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The Sale of HARPER’S WEEKLY last 
Week was over 130,000 Copies. 


Harrer’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Zhe IALUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 
out gratuitously. with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains several views of the picturesque 
old German city of Regensburg, or Ritisbon ; a 
sketch entitled “ Chinese [tinerant Barbers and 
much interesting reading matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT wil/ be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of UARVER’S 
WEEKLY. 

In this Number of Uarrr’s WEEKLY will 
be found the opening chapters of a new Christmas 
Story by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, with i/lustrations. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


The first Number of the next Volume of War- 
PER’S BAZAR will contain the opening chapter of 
WILLIAM BLACK’S new Serial Slory. /t1s called 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY, 


and the readers of the BAZAR will find it to be one 
of the most attractive of the series of novels which 
have made MR. BLACK’S name so popular both in 
England and America. The new Story will 
have a special interest for readers on this side the 
water from the fact that the scene of a portion of 
st is laid in this country. 

A beautiful Christmas Story, by GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD, entitled 


THE GIFTS THE CHILD CHRIST BROUGHT, 
will also begin shortly in the same Journal. 


GOOD SENSE IS GOOD 
STATESMANSHIP. 


T must be constantly remembered that 

in this country and under our institu- 
tions, whatever may be the political diffi- 
culty, there is always a legal and peaceful 
remedy. Resort to violence is never justi- 
fiable, and will never be tolerated by public 
opinion until there is a trouble which is 
plainly irremediable. In the present situ- 
ation, party considerations are impertinent, 
and every man or journal that magnifies and 
exaggerates them is a very poor American 
and a very foolish citizen. The object of 
every honest and patriotic man, whether 
Republican or Democrat, should-+be to reach 
a solution without straining a fair inter- 
pretation of law, or disregarding the just 
probabilities of the case. It is impossible, 
without accurate knowledge of the laws of 
other States, to speak positively upon many 
of the questions that constantly arise, and 


“the assertions in regard to those laws, made 


by heated partisans of any side, must be re- 
ceived with extreme caution. Thus in South 


Carolina very much depends upon the right , 


of the Supreme Court to interfere with the 
Returning Board. This is a point that can 
not be settled a priori. There must be knowl- 
edge. The dogmatic assertion or denial of 
such a right is evidently determined by par- 
ty calculation. In any case, it is idle to get 
hot about it upon insufficient information. 
So in regard to the action of Congress at 
the opening of the electoral votes. Bold 
asseverations upon the subject are futile. 
The constitutional provision, in our judg- 
ment, presupposes the finality of the State 
certificate. But Republicans who with us 
believe this to be the true interpretation 
can not forget that a Republican Congress 
took another ground, and authorized throw- 
ing out the vote of a State. It is true that 
the exclusion did not affect the result, but 
that fact, in turn, does not affect the princi- 
ple. If it was constitutional to throw out 
a State vote in 1272, it can not be unconsti- 
tutional in 1876. And if those who adopted 
the rule misread the Constitution then, they 
must not be dogmatic in their reading now. 
We say this as an argument for patriotic 
and not partisan action upon the part of 
the Republicans at the present session of 
Congress.. They must find some common 
ground of agreement, some method by 
which, if objection be made to the recep- 
tion of a State vote, it may be disposed of 
finally and without appeal, and by common 
consent of both parties. If the votes as re- 
tarned should elect Mr. Hayes, Republican 
support of a proposition in regard to a ques- 


tion of the vote, evidently fair and practica- 
ble, would be sustained by the country. 

It is unquestionable that, in the absence 
of any special provision, the Constitution, 
as we said last week, remains as our guide. 
But there is a question as to the meaning of 
the clause upon this subject. The question 
seems to us, indeed, an over-refinement. But 
men of all parties agree that the clause is 
one of the weak parts of the Constitution. 
Now, under present circumstances, what is 
needed is not party success, but a result 
which shall receive the general acquies- 
cence. It may fairly be supposed that the 
question will be raised in Congress as to the 
reception of the Louisiana or Florida vote, 
and it is not extravagant to suppose further 
that, under all the circumstances, a majority 
of twenty or thirty votes in a State like Flor- 
ida, or a majority obtained by throwing out 
votes in Louisiana, would be regarded doubt- 
fully and with regret by Republicans. This 
does not involve, indeed, a question of the 
perfect rightfulness of the election of a can- 
didate by a majority of even one® vote, nor 
of the power of State electors to certify the 
result to the President of the Senate, nor of 
his duty to open the certificates in the pres- 
ence of the two Houses, nor of their duty to 
be present when the certificates are opened 
and the votes counted, nor of the necessity 
that, in the absence of any legislative pro- 
Vision, the ceremony must be purely minis- 
terial. But it does involve aquestion of the 
wisdom of a statesmanship that, plainly fore- 
seeing a difficulty, does not provide for it. 


AN “HONEST COUNT.” 

THERE is universal agreement among all 
good citizens that a President must not be 
brought in by fraud. There is also a great 
deal said about “stealing” the vote of this 
or that State, and cheating candidates out 
of their election. The Republicans, as being 
in the qpajority upon the Returning Boards 
in the disputed States, have been accused 
of contemplating the most flagrant frauds. 
But are frauds only possible in the counting 
of the votes? Because one side may declare 
that all it wishes is an honest count, does it 
follow that it may not have already stolen 
the vote? Does any body seriously suppose 
that Democrats are more fastidious about 
political cheating and stealing than Repub- 
licans? We agree that fraud at the polls 
or in the count is one of the most fatal per- 
ils of the government. We agree that good 
men.of all parties ought to insist that there 
shall be a free, full, and fair election and 
an honest canvass. Upon this, honorable 
Republicans and Democrats do not differ. 

Now we ask any honorable Democrat 
whether he believes that if in any precinct 
of the State of Louisiana or Mississippi only 
four or five or six Republican votes are cast 
at an election where at the previous elec- 
tion there were one or two or three thou- 
sand Republican majority, there has been a 
fair election? We ask him further wheth- 
er an honest count of the returns of the 
votes cast would make it a fair and honest 
election? And we ask him again whether 
the fraud upon the ballot-box is not equally 
flagrant however it may have been accom- 
plished, whether by “ stuffing,” by repeat- 
ing, by destroying the ballots, or by pre- 
venting them from being cast? If there be 
a poll surrounded by adherents of one party 
openly threatening with arms any who te 
against them, do they or do they not “ st@al” 
the vote of that poll? If the same adber- 
ents have so terrorized by scourging and 
bloodshed and harrying their political op- 
ponents, have they, again, or have they not, 
“stolen” the vote? And if the election of 
a constable or of a Governor or of a Presi- 
dent depends upon that poll, has not the 
party which succeeds by such means cheat- 
ed the people out of their vote? In the 
case supposed, would the terrorists not in- 
sist upon an “honest- count?” Having 
taken care by illicit means that the returns 
shall be precisely what they wish, would 
they not strenuously demand an “ honest 
count?” And yet, under these circumstances, 
would an “ honest count” be any thing more 
than a mere consummation of fraud ? 

Republicans can certainly not stand an 
impntation of fraud upon the election of 
their candidate. Can the Democrats? If 
the Republican Returning Board of Loui- 
siana is a suspicious body, is the Demo- 
cratic White League any less so? IRfactive 
Republican politicians in the disputed States 
are scalawags, do not active Democratic pol- 
iticians refuse to put a stop to qssassination 
and terror which enure to their party ad- 
vantage? Will any decent Democrat say 
upon his honor that he believes there was 
no designed and general intimidation of the 
colored vote in any of the disputed States 
for the purpose of securing Demacratic suc- 
cess? and if so, will he deny that Mr. TiL- 
DEN’S election, so obtained, would be tainted 
with the worst form of fraud? So in South 
Carolina. The Returning Board is person- 
ally as worthy of respect as the Supreme 


Court. If the Returning Board meant to 
secure one result “anyhow,” the court equal- 
ly meant to secure another in the same way. 
The affectation of superior virtue on either 
side is useless. If trustworthy evidence 
shows that the election in any State or dis- 
trict was not a free election, then an “ hon- 
est count” is merely a register of roguery. 

GOING BEHIND THE RETURNS. 

SOME surprise has been expressed that 
the Returning Board of any State should 
have power to go behind the actual returns 
and to throw out votes under any circum- 
stances whatever. But in the States where 
such authority was granted, the situation 
was exceptional. Slavery had been abol- 
ished as a result of war and as a condition 
of reconstruction, and the freedmen were 
made equal citizens. But they were abso- 
lutely dependent. They were entirely ig- 
norant, homeless, landless, without money, 
or thrift, or habits of industry. Their total 
enfranchisement was part of the national 
policy, upon which there has been much 
difference of opinion, But it was adopted, 
and we do not now argue the question. 
The white population among which the new 
citizens lived comprised the old slave-hold- 
ing class, or the aristocracy, and the “ poor 
whites,” “white trash,” “clay-eaters” —a 
kind of population which has no parallel as 
a class in this part of the country, and of 
which there are vivid glimpses in Mr. OLM- 
STED’S invaluable books of Southern travel 
and experience before the war. 

The feeling of the slave-holding class, sur- 
rounded by the ruin of the war, the devas- 
tation of property, the radical change of the 
social, political, and industrial situation, hu- 
miliated by their utter defeat in the field 
and by the sudden elevation of the race 
they had despised to civil and political 
equality with themselves, it is not difficult 
to imagine. Nor, could that class but know 
it, has there ever been wanting the truest 
sympathy for them among those in this part 
of the country who had always politically 
opposed them, and who fought them most 
bravely in the field.~ That sympathy still 
exists, and it is the actfon of the Southern- 
ers tilemselves which holds Northerners po- 
litically arrayed against them. It was, how- 
ever, evident that under the circumstances in 
the Southern States the suffrage of the freed- 
man would be either won to the side of the 
old master class by kindness and the habit 
of obedience, or organized against it by oth- 
er influences. The last is what happened. 
For some time the old master class held 
aloof, and the Ku-Klux harried the negroes 
and threw them under the influence of a 
new class of whites. This situation was 
largely due to ANDREW JOHNSON, whose ad- 
ministration persuaded the old masters that 
under Democratic ascendency the negro 
could soon be reduced to “his place.” The 
master class thus lost the opportunity of 
gaining the colored voters, and the color 
line was drawn. 

Nothing is plainer than that in such a sit- 
uation, when the old political class again 
took an active interest in politics, the color- 
ed vote in remote counties of the old Slave 
States would be exposed to every kind of 
improper influence—to fear, force, and fraud 
in every form; and that ifthe returns were 
to be conclusive, without power to investi- 
gate further and to annul results proved 
to be due to fraud or force, the new vote 
would soon be paralyzed or turned improp- 
erly to strengthen the old. Such considera- 
tions led to the conferring of judicial as well 
as ministerial functions upon the final Board 
of Canvassers. And the power is not only 
as valid as that of counting the votes, but 
it is as mandatory. If the board is satisfied 
that there has been fraud or force in any 
district sufficient to throw the whole return 
under suspicion, it may throw it out. This 
is certainly a great power. It gives a dis- 
honest board control of the result. But the 
wrong is no greater that one body rather 
than another should have such control. It 
is obviously better that an official board 
should exercise such authority rather than 
that it should be conceded to an irresponsi- 
ble mob at a local poll. The members of the 
official boards in the disputed States who 
are not Democrats are described as rascals 
by the Democratic papers. But they are 
probably no more raseals than the Ku-Klux, 
or those who act in the Ku-Klux spirit. Let 
those who think that the board in Louisiana, 
for instance, should not have revisory pow- 
ers, read the testimony of the negro woman 
PINKstToN, of Ouachita Parish, and 
then say whether “the face of the return” 
from a precinct in which such atrocities 
were practiced ought to be accepted as final. 
The story is frightful. It describes deeds 
done by Americans in Louisiana that would 
have disgraced Turks in Bulgaria. No won- 


._ der that ex-Governor PALMER and ex-Sena- 


tor TRUMBULL, of the Democratic Northern 
committee, were sickened and appalled, and 
that Mr.G. W. JULIAN, an old-time abolition- 


ist, but of the same committee, refused to 
look at the woman’s wounds. We believe 
that these gentlemen will not hesitate to 
say, in common with all honest and humane 
Americans, that there ought to be some au- 
thority to reject returns made by such means. 


BRIGHT EPISODES OF THE 
ELECTION. 


THERE are a great many pleasant and 
significant details of the late election which 
have escaped attention in the excitement 
of the issue in South Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Florida. Among these we should men- 
tion as very interesting the circumstances 
of the election of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Illinois, Mr. ANDREW SHERMAN... He was 
nominated without any effort,of his own, 
and neither said nor did any thing to ad- 
vance his own election. He is the editor of 
the Chicago Evening Journal, and attended 
quietly and strictly to his duties during the 
campaign. Refusing to seek the nomina- 
tion or to take the stump, he was yet elect- 
ed by a larger majority than any other can- 
didate in the State. We have no knowledge 
of Mr. SHERMAN, but such facts introduce 
him very agreeably to those who are still 
of opinion that politics and official life do 
not require the surrender of self-respect. It 
was an old and excellent maxim in our pol- 
itics that the office should seek the man, and 
not the man the office. 

Another of the significant events of the 
election was the result of the Congressional 
contest in the Fourth District of Illinois, to 
which we referred before the election. This 
is the district in which Mr. LAtHRop plant- 
ed himself upon the strongest platform of 
civil service reform, and, we are glad to 
say, was triumphantly elected. But the 
reform Republicans of Winnebago County 
have been pioneers in this work. Six years 
ago they nominated Mr. LATHROP upon the 
same general platform, approving Senator 
TRUMBULL’s bill which forbade members of 
Congress to interfere in appointments ; and 
again in 1872 they nominated Mr. LATHROP 
upon a declaration of unshaken faith in the 
reform. This year he was nominated upon 
the most trenchant platform of reform, 
drawn, we understand, by himself, and the 
result is most gratifying. There are five 
counties in the district, and there were 
three candidates, Mr. LATHROP, Mr. HURL- 
BUT, and General FARNSWORTH. Mr. La- 
THROP beat General FARNSWORTH 5111, and 
Mr. HurR.LBUT 7265. Mr. LATHROP beat Mr. 
HURLBBUT in every county, including his 
own home county. Mr. LATHROP beat Gen- 
eral FARNSWORTH in his own home town 
and county. In Winnebago County he beat 
Mr. 4180, and General FARNs- 
WORTH 3081, and both 2786. Mr. LATHROP’s 
vote was enormous, almost as great as that 
of both his competitors combined, and his 
election is a signal and significant victory 
for the friends of a real reform. 

The Republicans of this district have 
made it the banner district in the country 
of civil service reform, and they do not 
sleep @pon their triumph. At a meeting of 
“leading Republican workers” from all 
parts of the district, held to congratulate 
Mr. LATHROP just after the election, a mo- 
tion was adopted heartily and unanimously 
requesting the members of the General As- 
sembly of the State, and elected in the dis- 
trict, to demand of every candidate for elec- 
tion to the United States Senate adhesion 
to the LaTurop civil service platform. 
There is one candidate, however, who will 
certainly not stand upon that platform, 
“which his name” is LOGAN. 

These are incidents of the election which 
Republicans may contemplate with the ut- 
most satisfaction and encouragement. 


— 


ELIGIBILITY OF ELECTORS. 


»* Every voter in the country will certain- 


ly soon know all the details of our present 
electoral system, and all its defects, with 
the pressing necessity of a prompt and sim- 
ple method of the final decision. There has 
been a great deal said of the ineligibility of 
certain electors in Oregon and Vermont and 
North Carolina and New Jersey, and of the 
results of the election of ineligible candi- 
dates. We go back to the Constitution, 
and find that it provides as follows: 

‘Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress; but no Senator or Representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector.” 

It appears that in Oregon a postmaster was 
chosen an elector. Did that fact, as was 
claimed, authorize the certificate to be giv- 
en to the opponent. who had not received a 
majority of the votes, and whom the voters 
did not mean to elect? The law of Oregon 
is very careful of the evident intention of 
the voter, for it provides that in counting 
votes misspelling and abbreviation are to 
be disregarded, if it cam be ascertained for 
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whom the votes were intended. It further 
provides that, after a careful process of veri- 
lication of the vote, the Governor shall issue 
a proclamation declaring who have been 
chosen. The canvass must be made within 
thirty days after the election. 

The “appointment” of an elector is not 
coinpleted, of course, until every step has 
been taken. The mere election is not an 
appointment, for the result of the election 
can be lawfully known in one manner only, 
and that is by the canvass and the Govern- 
or’s proclamation. If, then, when the Gov- 
ernor is ready to issue his proclamation, all 
the persons who have received a lawful ma- 
jority of the votes hold no office of trust or 
profit under the United States, and are oth- 
erwise competent, how can he refuse to cer- 
tify their election; or that of any one of them? 
If one of them did hold such an office at the 
time the votes were cast, but has ceased to 
hold it before the certificate is made, how 
‘an the certificate be refused unless the cast- 
ing of the votes, without further action, is 
held to be the appointment? The case is 
like that of a person who should be elected 
to Congress betore he had reached the con- 
stitutional age. But if he had attained that 
age before his election came to be certified, 
could the certificate be rightfully refused ? 
The intention of the voters is plain. The 
obstruction disappears before their inten- 
tion can take effect. Must their will be de- 
feated by the refusal to complete an ap- 
pointment against which no impediment 
exists? This is the case of the Oregon post- 
master, who resigned upon his election, and 
before the issue of the certificate. 

But even if such an election be held to be 
void, does it follow that the person who re- 
ceived the next highest number of votes 
must be held to be elected? This is not a 
new question. It has been considered and 
decided both in this country and in England. 
In England it has been held that votes for 
a disqualified person are not thrown away, 
sO as to justify the return of a candidate 
with a less number of votes, and if it should 
be done, a writ of quo warranto would be 
granted against the person who accepted 
the oflice. Judge STRONG, now Mr. Justice 
STRONG, of the Supreme Bench, held in 
Pennsylvania ten years ago that “in no 
case are the votes for disqualitied candi- 
dates counted as nullities, so as to entitle 
one who has received a less number of votes 
to the office.” In the State of New York 
the Court of Appeals decided that an inel- 
igible candidate was not elected, and that 
there was no election, the office remaining 
to be filled. In the familiar case of the elee- 
tion of ALBERT GALLATIN to the Senate, 
when he was found to be disqualified by 
reason of too brief a residence, the place 
was not given to his competitor, but the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania elected another 
man. The reason is obvious. It is that the 
will of the voters, fully and honestly ex- 
pressed, shall not be turned entirely against 
them merely because of a failure of detail, 
but that they shall have the opportunity to 
correct their own error. If the present dis- 
cussion shall lead to greater precision in the 
directions of the law, it will be of great 
service, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

#erhis message upon the trouble arising 
from the military interference in the Louisi- 
ana Legislature in January, 1575, President 
GRANT said: 

“IT can conceive of no case not involving rebellion 
or insurrection where such interference by authority 


of the general government ought to be permitted or 
can be justified.” 


He spoke for every intelligent American 
citizen, and his words are the emphatic con- 
demnation of such military interference in 
any State. It is something which must be 
unequivocally deprecated and condemned 
by every man who believes in popular goy- 
ernment, or who wishes well to blacks and 
whites. In regard to late events in South 
Carolina, we accept General RUGER’s state- 
ment as the only anthentic report received 
at the time that we write. It is as follows: 


8. C., December 1, 
“General W. T. Sherman, or the Secretary of AVar, 
Washingtan, D. C.: 

**T have carefully abstained from interferetice with 
the organization of the House from the first. On the 
application of the Governor, and my own belief for the 
necessity therefor, for the preservation of the peace, I 
placed troops in the State-house, but not in the rooms 
of assembly of either of the Honses, on the day of 
meeting. It came about that for a time soldiers were 
placed on either side of the door of entrance to the 
Iiall of Representatives, under the following circum- 
stances: A person at the door of the House, and who 
claimed authority to examine the certificates of those 
claiming to be members prior to their admission to the 
hall—but who, I think, had no legal authority for so 
doving—applied to the officer in command of the troops 
placed in the corridor for the preservation of the peace, 
for assistance, on the ground that he was being pressed 
upon and could not perform his duty. The soldiers 
were placed as stated. As soon as I was fully inform- 
el of the circumstances I ordered fhe soldiers with- 
drawn, as [ had previonsly informed Governor Cuam- 
BERLAIN that | should confine my action to the 
preservation of the peace, and should do nothing with 
reference to keeping the doors of the rooms of meet- 
ing of the Houses or the rooms themselves, unless it 


became necessary because of a breach of the peace 
which the civil officers of the Houses should be unable 
to restore. No act was done by the soldiers except 
that of their presence, as stated; but while they were 
sO present, persons claiming the right of entrance un- 
der certificate of the clerk of the Supreme Court were 
refused admission. 
[Signed] “Tuomas H. Reerr, 
Commanding Department.” 
The general is clearly correct in his view 
of his duty. He had no authority whatever 
to decide upon the validity of the certifi- 
cates of persons ee to be members of 
the Legislature. The law may have de- 
clared that only those who hold a certain 
certificate shall be prima facie considered to 
be members. But the same law makes the 
Legislature, and only the Legislature, the 
authority to decide. still further, it is true 
that those who hayé no prima facie claim to 
share in the orga ion may take part in 
it and control i Bit the law does not 
authorize any niifitary officer to interfere. 
His duty beginsWnly when “domestic vio- 
lence” is attempted./ If there be a riot in 
the hall, he may keep the peace, and with 
the aid of the ngtional troops if neces- 
sary. So, also, if he believes that disor- 
der is likely to arise, or if he sees or knows 
that preparations for violence have been 
made, he may make counter-preparations, 
and be ready to repress it. But the law 
makes each House of the Legislature the 
judge both of the election and the qualifi- 
cations of its own members. Under the law 
the clerk may make a list of those who have 
a prima facie claim, and refuse to acknowl- 
edge any others. If the peace be broken in 
consequence, the Governor must restore or- 
der. But the House must settle its own in- 
ternal disputes. No doubt there are risks 
ahd dangers, but they are such as our sys- 
tem contemplates. Neither the laws nor 
the spirit of the laws nor of our institutions 
authorize any military officer or Governor, 
because trouble may be apprehended, to take 
the position of dictator. What else was 
“ PRIDE’S purge” than precisely such an act 
as that by which the organization of the 
South Carolina House was at first alleged 
to have been determined? And what was 
PriIDE’s purge but an act of revolution? 
We have no more doubt than Governor 
CHAMBERLAIN that the ascendency of the 
Democrats in South the 


Carolina and in 
country would be full of peril for the negro 
and of doubt for the country and Union. 
But we are still more deeply persuaded that 
the plain requirements both of the letter 
and of the spirit of the law must be obey- 
ed; and he would agree with us that the 
purging of the Legislature by the military 
hand is more to be deplored than the chances 
of Democratic administration. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. Ricwarp Henry Dana celebrated the 
eighty-ninth anniversary of his birthday on the 
15th of November. Mr. Dana commenced his 
literary career in 1814 as a contributor to the 
North American Review, and soon afterward be- 
came its associate editor in counection with 
EpWwarRp T. CHANNING, who was Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University from 
1819 to 1851. Mr. Dana severed his connection 
with the Aeview in 1820, and in the following 
year conducted the /dle Man, a periodical, in 
which appeared his first novel, Jom Thornton, 
and several tales and essays. In the same year, 
1821, Mr. Dana contributed to the New York fe- 
view, then under the editorial care of his friend 
WiILLraAM C. BRYANT, bis first poem, ‘*‘ The Dying 
Raven,”’ and in 1827 produced his most celebra- 
ted poem, ‘‘ The Buccaneer.’’ Sjnce then he has 
written very little. 

—Mr. W. Story, the American sculp- 
tor and poet, has been placed first among the six 
competitors who have been invited to try their 
skill avain on a statue of Byron. Mr. Story is 
now in his prime—fifty-seven years old—is the son 
of the late Judge Story, and though early in life 
he entered the legal profession, he soon found it 
unconyenial, and thenceforth devoted himself to 
sculpture and poetry, in both of which he has 
won renown. 

—Mile. Kate Morensti, the well-known Amer- 
ican singer, died a short time since at Paris. In 
noticing this sad event the New York //erald 
pays the following just tribute to her character: 
‘* About sixteen years ago Mile. MORENSI made 
her first appearance in Italian opera at the Acad-- 


emy of Music with Madame CoLson, and became | 


in a short time one of the most popular contral- 
to artists on the lyric stage. Her voice was of 
exceptional richness and power, her acting was 
characterized by high intelligence and dramatic 
finish, and her beauty of appearance on the stage 
won the hearts of all. After many triumphs in 
Italian and English opera in this country, she 
went to Europe in 1865, and there fulfilled en- 
gagements in all the leading opera-houses from 
London to St. Petersburg. In 1868 she was the 
leading star at the Royal Opera-house, Madrid. 
After a short visit to her native country a few 
seasons later, Mile. MorenNs!I returned to En- 
rope. In her death the American lyric. stage 
loses one of its brightest ornaments, and her 
numerous friends a lady endeared to them by 
the choicest womanly qualities.” 

—A year or more since the proprietor of the 
London Times deemed it due to the honor of that 
journal to discharge from its service Mr. Samp- 
son, who for many years had discharged with sig- 
nal ability the duties of financial editor of that 
journal. The reason for his dismission was that 
he had improperly used the columns of the Times 
for the promotion of his private interests. It 
was given out at the time that Mr. SAMPSON re- 
tireda poor man. Such, however, does not prove 
to be the fact. A few weeks ago he died, and his 
will, just admitted to probate, shows that he left 
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property worth $300,000. It is a curious but un- 
doubted fact that he starved himself to death. 
Many stories were afloat about the strange man- 
ner of his death, but this is the true one: He 
had lived for many years with his sister, to whom 
he was attached to a degree seldom known or 
read of. She died a few weeks ago, and Mr. 
SaMPsoN refused from that moment to eat any 
thing whatever, and in spite of all the persua- 
sions and remonstrances of his friends and phy- 
sicians he persevered in his determination, and 
80 died. 

—Judge WesTBROOK, of Ulster County, who 
does considerable work in this city as one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, is a son of a Re- 
formed Dutch clergyman, and an elder in the 
church of his father. He is a very conscien- 
tious, industrious, competent jurist, and held in 
high esteem by his colleagues and by members 
of the bar. 

—The Marquis of Salisbury, who*has gone to 
represent Great Britain in the Constanthmeple 
Conference, is in the very prime of life—forty- 
six years of age. He was elected a member of 
the House of Commons when twenty-three, and 
continued in the House fifteen years, when he 
succeeded to the marquisate. He has always 
tuken an active part in all public measures which 
atfect the interests of the Established Church 
and her leading institutions. He is also an ex- 
tensive contributor to the Quarterly Review and 
to other periodicals. He was tirst appointed 
Secretary of State for India in 1866, in Lord Der- 
BY’S administration, but resigned in 1867. In 
1874 he was re-appointed to the same office, when 
Mr. DitsRakLt Yeturned to power. As a writer, 
debater, and statesman he is concededly one of 
the foremost in England. 

—The library of Mr. WILLtam Menzies, of this 
citv, remarkable alike for the rarity of its works 
and the beauty of their binding, was notable in 
another respect, viz., that it brought the largest 
amount ever realized at the public sale of a pri- 
vate library in this city or in the United States— 
over $50,000. The next best known, that of Mr. 
Rice, sold in 1870, brought $42,000. Two re- 
tmnarkable libraries, those of Peter Hastie and 
EpwarpD H. TRACcEY, containing between them 
over 20,000 volumes, are to be sold together in 
February or March next, and will probably bring 
more. 

—Mr. CALEB CusHtIne will probably not re- 
sume his post as United States minister to Spain. 
His professional services in cases of the highest 
importance are in great demand; besides, it is 
just possible thht President might wish to 
fill the place with some person who may have 
been nimble in the late campaign. 

—Colonel THomas A. Scott has subscribed 
$10,000, and Mr. W. W. Corcoran $5000, in ad- 
dition to the $25,000 previously subscribed, to- 
ward the endowment fund of Washington and 
Lee University. 

—Rosert Rarkes, the founder of Sunday- 
schools, is to have a memorial erected to his 
memory in Gloucester Cathedral, Gloucester be- 
ing the city where he was born and lived. 

—European papers are full of reminiscences 
of the late Cardinal ANTONELLI. One recalls his 
mot when, on the eve of the occupation of Rome 
by the Picdmontese troops, a well-known agita- 
tor threatened him with a riot. ‘** The Roman 
people,” said the radical, ** will not shrink from 
violent measares to win their liberty.”” “ Lib- 
erty,’’ said the cardinal; “it is not a conquest; 
itis aright; only, to exercise it, you have to be 
the stronger party.”’ The cardinal’s heirs are a 
brother, Count ANGELO, and four nephews. One 
thing is known, and causes much talk. The large 
sums brought by the Spanish pilgrims have been 
invested in various European banks in Cardinal 
ANTONELLI’S name, not inthe Pope's. This was 
the custom always with his Eminence. The 
umount of these moneys is not as yet known. 
A curious difficulty might arise in regard to this 
Spanish Peter-pence—his heirs might claim this 
vast sum, and carry the matter before the tribu- 
nal. The young ANTONELLIS are short, dark, 
and rather uninteresting young men, apparently 
of little or no weight or value in the world; but 
they are strong adherents of the Pope, and are 
not likely to commit so shabby an act, even with 
the great temptation. 

—Dr. Forses Wrxstow, who has charge of 
one of the leading hospitals of London—Charing 
Cross-—says that ten thousand lunatics now un- 
der treatment in America are sufferers from spir- 
itualism, and that insanity from this cause in- 
creases daily in England. 

—Mr. Josepu Cooper, secretary of the British 
Antislavery Society, states that the number of 
slaves (chiefly women and male harem attend- 
ants) still annually stolen away from their 
African home and dragged to Turkey is about 
70,000. These are brought vast distances by 
land and sea, chiefly up the Red Sea and across 
the Persian Gulf. But so terrible is the craelty 
to which they are-subjected on the route, thata 
competent authority, the late Dr. Livinestone, 
has shown that only one slave in five reaches the 
journey’s end. Hence Mr. Cooper states that 
nearly 300,000 Africans are annually killed or 
starved on their route to Turkey, Egypt, and 
Persia. 

—Aunt Mitty Dopp, undoubtedly one of the 
oldest persons in the Union, died a few days 
since at Green Hill, Kentucky. She had records 
that showed that she was born in the colony of 
North Carolina on the 17th of April, 1760, and 
was consequently abont one hundred and six- 
teen years and seven months old when she died. 

—The Duke of Westminster, the richest man 
in England, has a sister of sweet thirty-six, who 
is about to marry a gentleman two years older 
than herself. 

—Miss FLorence Sparks, danghter of the 
late historian JARED Sparks, has just been 
married, in Cambridge, to Mr. Bengamin P. 
More. The venerable Dr. Peanopy performed 
the ceremony, and Mr. LoNGreELLow witnessed 
it with poetical comfort. 

—ALGERNON “CHARLES SWINBURNE, who by 
force of circumstances and the peculiar char- 
acter of his poetical genius, is much talked of 
as a poet, is now in his thirty-eighth year, and 
is the grandson of Sir JouHnN SwinevRne, who 
died at the age of ninety-cight. Mr. Swiy- 
BURNE’S father is an admiral in the British serv- 
ice, and his mother is the daughter of an earl. 
Though by birth he is a thorough aristocrat, he 
is, like SHELLEY, a radical in theory. In the 
ime of CHARLES the First the SWINBURNES, who 
~~ stout royalists, were forced to escape from 
CROMWELL'S rule into France. There the heads 
of the family died, and there was left only a 
young son, all traces of whom were for a time 
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lost. After the Restoration the heir of the 


SWINBURNES was sought long and with infinite 
pains, and at last was found—a lad whose mem- 
osies of his childhood were few and fading. 
But he remembered an old hall, whetein men 
sat drinking from a silver bow], which bowl the 
child watched intently for the sake of the cat's 
head which rose to sight as the punch decreased. 
The cat’s head was the distinguishing device of 
the SWINBURNE arms, and this recollection es- 
tablished the boy’s identity. The poet takes 
pleasure in recalling this story of his ancestor, 
and has an album full of cat pictures. His face 
strongly resembles that of a cat, and he-is very 
proud of the fact ; he is yever more pleased than 
when the resemblance is mentioned. He is a 
small, slight person, with a disproportionately 
large head, covered by a bushy mass of auburn 
hair. His eyes are large, set widely apart, and 
tawny in color. From the mouth up his face is 
somewhat like SHELLEY’s, but his chin is weak 
and retreating. 

—Mr. Norwoop, the new United States Sena- 
tor from Georgia, is the son of a tanner, and for- 
ty-six years old. He is said to be one of the most 
inveterate, aggravating punsters in the South. 
Such men at Washington are absolutely invalu- 
able. They enliven the dullness of legislative 
proceedings with a little honest hilarity. 

—A letter in The New Century says that the 
memory of Queen Victoria is cherished with 
deep affection in Coburg, Prince ALBERT’s old 
domain. ‘* Ah,’’ said an old peasant woman who 
lived near the chateau of Rosenau, “ that was a 
dear woman. She used to come down on foot 
to see my crippled grandson, and there is a pres- 
ent from her for us all at Christmas-time.”’ 

—From a bright sketch of Gustave Dor® at 
home, by Epmunpb Yates, one of his intimates, 
it appears that he lives in an elegant house filled 
with masses of curious and beautiful things, the 
corners filled with valuable knickknacks, and 
the walls crowded with treasures. .Then there 
are numberless books, albums, musical instru- 
ments, and costly presents from friends and from 
strangers all over the world. He is a humor- 
ist, a conversationalist, and at times a farceur. 
When he has accidentally a friend or two who 
have dropped in at the studio in the morning, 
and whom, in his hearty, hospitable way, he has 
invited to’ breakfast round the corner at the 
Moulin Rouge—and where can man make a bet- 
ter breakfast on a summer morning ?—and when 
these are familiar spirits, Dore will toss his 
paint-covered coat aside, throw himself upon his 
back on a rug, and, before going out, let his pugs 
and his terriers run over him, and have a rough 
play with him, while Jean holds the unpainted 
coat ready for his master, chiding at the same 
time any of the dogs that threaten to take ad- 
vantage of their master’s condescension. Dorg& 
is a musician, and no mean violinist or pianist. 
In his salle d manger is the portrait of his dear 
friend Rossini, given to him by the maestro, 
with a complimentary inscription to the distin- 
guished young amateur. In the great salon, 
where DorE receives the cream of the intellect- 
ual society of Paris, and where few celebrated 
singers of our time have not been heard, he will 
sometimes play, over the cigars and coffee, after 
dinner. His elder brother, ERNgsT, is a well- 
known composer; 80 that music is hardly sec- 
ond to art in the Rue St. Dominique. The cen- 
tral piece of furniture in the Rue Bayard is a 
piano, at which the painter sits when resting 
from the fatigue of work. His drink is cold wa- 
ter, and he particularly affects the society of 
doctors. 
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Tue new South Carolina Legislature assembled on 
the 2th ult. The State-house was occupied by United 
States troops, who prevented the entrance of the Dem- 
ocratic candidates for the Lower House from Edgefield 

sand Laurens counties. Thereupon all the other Dem- 
ocratic members of the House withdrew to a neigh- 
boring hall, where they organized by the election of a 
Speaker and Clerk. After the withdrawal the Kepub- 
licans also organized, choosing E. W. M. Mackey, col- 
ored, as Speaker. 
bers, of whom 54 are negroes. 

The Centennial Exhibition buildings at Philadelphia 
were sold by auction, on the Ist inst., for $296,16v. 
The original cost was $2,500,000. 

One handred buildings were destroyed by fire tn 
New Orleans on the 1st inst. The total loes will prob- 
ably reach $400,000. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tur committee of the French Assembly on the bill 
relating to military escorte at the burial of the mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honor have decided against 
making any compromise.—The Chamber of Deputies, 
on the 27th, by 263 to 239, rejected a vote, which was 
supported by M. Dufaure, President of the Council 
and Minister of Justice and Worship, for an increase 
of priest’ stipends. 

Phere has been a great fire in the city of Jeddo. It 
was one of the most destructive which has taken place 
in many years. The foreign settlement was partially 
destroyed. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Times 
says: In acircular dispatch to her emhaseadors, Russia 
does not claim the right to alone occupy Turkish ter- 
ritory. She wishes other powers to take part. . If they 
refuse, she will take the execution in her own hands. 
Russia will ignore the Turkish Canatitution. She 
claims that Turkey has already invalidated the Treaty 
of Paris by not meeting her obligations to improve the 
condition of the Christiana. This is the general line 
of policy to’ be followed. General Ignatieff will have 
large discretionary powers. 

‘The Moscow Gazett: aays a fund is rae raised there 
for the purchase in America of letters of marque, the 
vessels to be employed against English merchant ship- 

ing in the event of a war between Bogland and Rossia. 
Similar subscriptions have been opened in other Rus- 
sian towns. 

An unauthenticated rumor recently appeared in 
some of the Continental newspapers that the Russian 
Mediterranean squadron had been ordered to Amer- 
ica. The St. Petersburg correapondent of the London 
Timea, in a letter to that journal under date of Novem- 
ber 22, says: ““On Monday, November 20, Mr. Boker, 
the American minister to Russia, was suddenly 
formed that the Czar desired to see him at Tzarsko- 
Selo. As it i# unusual for diplomatists below the rank 
of embassador to be admitted to such audiences, every 
imaginable rumor was circulated as to. what passed be- 
tween the Czar and the American minister. Although 
the truth has not officially transpired, I believe the 
Czar’s object was simply to beg Mr. Boker to commu- 
nicate to President Grant the fact of the departure 
of the Russian Mediterranean squadron for America. 
There is no doubt that the sq@adron has sailed, and 
although the position of a commander of a navaliorce 
ordered to seek refuge in foreign porte on the eve of 
war can not be enviable, it is difficult to see what else 
Russia could do, as even the Turkish navy alone would 
he an ficient to diepose of any sbips which Russia could 
bring inte acllon.” . 
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Christmas at Thompson Hall 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avrsor or “Tae Mrxister,” “Ortey Farm,” 
0., ETO. 


CHAPTER I. 


MRS. BROWN’S SUCCESS. 


Every one remembers the severity of the 
Christmas of 187-. I will not designate the 
year more closely, lest I should enable those who 
are too curious to investigate the circumstances 
of this story, and inquire into 


details which I do not intend 


to make known. That winter, 
however, was especially severe, 
and the cold of the last ten days 
of December was more felt, I 
think, in Paris than in any part 
of England. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether there is any 
town in any country in which 
thoroughly “bad «weather is 
more afflicting than in the 
French capital. Snow and hail 
seem to be colder there, and 
fires certainly are less warm, 
than in London. And then 
there is a feeling among vis- 
itors to Paris that Paris ought 
to be gay; that gavety, pret- 
tiness, and liveliness are its 
aims, as money, commerce, and 
general business are the aims 
of London, which, with its out- 
side sombre darkness, does oft- 
en seem to want an excuse for 
its ugliness. But on this oe- 
casion, at this Christmas of 
187-, Paris was neither gay, 
nor pretty, nor lively. You 
could not walk the streets 
without being ankle-deep, not 
in snow, but in snow that had 
just become slush; and there 
was falling throughout the day 
and night of the 23d of De- 
cember a succession of damp, 
half-frozen abominations from 
the sky which made it almost impossible for men 
and women to go about their business. 

It was at ten o'clock on that evening that an 
English lady and gentleman arrived at the Grand 
Hotel on the Boulevard des Italiens. As I have 
reasons for concealing the names of this married 
couple, I will call them Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
Now I wish it to be understood that in all the 
general affairs of life this gentleman and this lady 
lived happily together, with all the amenities 
which should bind a husband and a wife. Mrs. 
Brown was one of a wealthy family, and Mr. 
Brown, when he married her, had been relieved 
from the necessity of earning his bread. 


1. Spectacle Case, 2. Lorne Brooch. 


theless she had at once yielded to him when he 
expressed a desire to spend the winters of their 
life in the south of France; and he, though he 
was by disposition somewhat idle, and but little 
prone to the energetic occupations of life, would 
generally allow himself, at other periods of the 
year, to be carried hither and thither by her, whose 


more robust nature delighted in the excitement | 


of traveling. But on this occasion there had 
been a little'difference between them. 
Early in December an intimation had reached 


| Mrs. Brown at Pau that on the coming Christmas 
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%. Highlander’s Knife. 


there was to be a great gathering of all the 
Thompsons in the Thompson family hall at Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, and that she, who had been a Thomp- 
son, was desired to join the party with her hus- 
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HAVE LOST MY WAY. 


band. On this oceasion her only sister was 


HARPERS WEEE. 


desirous of introducing to the family generally a° 


most excellent young man to whom she had re- 
cently become engaged. The Thompsons—the 


real name, however, is in fact concealed—were | 


& numerous and a thriving people. 
uncles and cousins and brothers who had all done 
well in the world, and who were all likely to do 
better still. One had lately been returned to 
Parliament for the Essex Flats, and was at the 
time of which I am writing a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the gallant Conservative majority. It was 
partly in triumph at this success that the great 


Never- | Christmas gathering of the Thompsons was to be | 
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held, and an opinion had been expressed by the 
legislator himself that should Mrs. Brown, with 
her husband, fail to join the family on this happy 
occasion, she and he would be regarded as being 
but fainéant Thompsons. 

Since her marriage, which was an affair now 


eight years old, Mrs. Brown had never 
pissed & Christmas in England. The desirability 


of doing\so had often been mooted by her. Her 
very soul craved the festivities of holly and 
minee-pies. There had ever been meetings of 
the Thompsons at Thompson Hall, though meet- 
ings not so significant, not so important to the 
family, as this one which was now to be collected. 
More than once had she expressed a wish to see 
old Christmas again in the old house among the 
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“SHE HAD PUT THE MUSTARD PLASTER ON THE WRONG MAN.”’ 


old faces. But her husband had always pleaded 
a certain Weakness about his throat and chest as 
a reason for remaining among the delights of 
Pau. Year after year she had yielded, and now 
this loud summons had come. 

It was not without considerable trouble that 
she had induced Mr. Brown to come as far as 
Paris. Most unwillingly had he left Pau; and 
then, twice on his journey—both at Bordeaux and 
Tours—he had made an attempt to return. From 
the first moment he had pleaded his throat, and 
when at last he had consented to make the jour- 
ney, he had stipulated for sleeping at those two 
towns and at Paris. Mrs. Brown, who, with no 
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slightest feeling of fatigue, could have made the 
journey from Pau to Stratford without stopping, 
had assented to every thing, so that they might 
be at Thompson Hall on Christmas-eve. When 
Mr. Brown uttered his unavailing cpmplaints at 


the first two towns at which they staid, she did 


not, perhaps, quite believe all that he said of his 
own condition. We know how prone the strong 
are to suspect the weakness of the weak—as t 1¢ 
weak are to be disgusted by the strength of t ie 
strong. There were, perhaps, a few words be- 
tween them on the journey, but the result had 
hitherto been in favor of the lady. She had sue- 
ceeded in bringing Mr. Brown as far as Paris. 

Had the occasion been less important, no doubt 
she would have yielded. The weather had been 

bad even when they left Pau, 
but as they had made their way 
northward it had become worse 
and still worge. As they left 
Tours, Mr. Brown, in a hoarse 
whisper, had declared his con- 
viction that the journey would 
kill him. Mrs. Brown, howev- 
er, had unfortunately noticed 
half an hour before that he had 
scolded the waiter on the score 
of an overchatged frane or two 
with a loud and clear voice. 
Had she really believed that 
there was danger, or even suf- 
fering, she would have yielded ; 
‘but no woman is satisfied in 
such a matter to be taken in 
by false pretenses. She ob- 
served that he ate a good din- 
ner on his way to Paris, and 
} that he took a small glass of 
Wy. cognac with complete relish, 
which a man really Suffering 
from bronchitis surely would 
ys not do. So she persevered, and 
brought him into Paris, late in 
the evening, in the midst of all 
that slush ahd snow. Then, as 
they sat down to supper, she 
thought that he did speak 
hoarsely, and her loving femi- 
nine heart began to ‘miagive 
her. 

But this now w aa at ani rate, 
clear to her—that he could not 
be worse off by going on to 
London than he would be should he remain in 
Paris. If a man is to be ill, he had better be ill 
in the bosom of his family than at a_ hotel. 
What comfort could he have, what relief, in that 
huge barrack ? As for the cruelty of the weath- 
er, London could not be worse than Paris, and 
then she thought she had heard that sea air is 
good for a sore throat. In that bedroom whieh 
had been allotted to them au quatriéme they could 
not even get a decent fire. It would in every way 
be wrong now to forego the great Christmas gath- 
ering when nothing could be gained by staying in 
Paris. 

She had perceived that as her husband became 
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really ill, he became also more tractable and less 
disputatious. Immediately after that little glass 
of cognac he had declared that he would be 
if he would go bevond Paris, and she began to fear 
that, after all, every thing would have been done 
in vain. But as they went down to supper between 
ten and eleven he was more subdued, and merely 
remarked that his journey would, he was sure, 
be the death of him. It was half past eleven 
when they got back to their bedroom, and then 
he seemed to speak with good sense, and also 
with much real apprehension. “If I can’t get 
something to relieve me, I know I shall never 
make my way on,” he said. It was intended that 
they should leave the hotel at half past five the 
next morning, so as to arrive at Stratford, travel- 
ing by the tidal train, at half past seven on Christ- 
mas-eve. The early hour, the long journey, the 
infamous weather, the prospect of that horrid 
gulf between Boulogne and Folkestone, would 
have been as nothing to Mrs. Brown had it not 
been for that settled look of anguish which had 
now pervaded her husband’s face. “If you don’t 
find something to relieve me, I shall never live 
through it,” he said again, sinking back into the 
questionable comfort of a Varisian hotel arm- 
chair. 

“ But, my dear, what can I do?” she asked, al- 
most in-tears, standing over him and caressing 
him. He was a thin, genteel-looking man, with 
a fine long soft brown beard, a little bald at the 
top of the head, but certainly a genteel-'ooking 
man. She loved him dearly, and in her softer 
moods was apt to spoil him with her caresses. 
“What can I do, my dearie? You know I would 
do any thing if I could. Get into bed, my pet, 
and be warm, and then to-morrow morning you 
will be all right.” At this moment he was pre- 
paring himself for his bed, and she was assisting 
him. Then she tied a piece of flannel round his 
throat, and kissed him, and put him in beneath 
the bedclothes. 

“T’ll tell you what you can do,” he said, very 
hoarsely. His voice was so had now that she 
could hardly hear him. So she crept close to 
him, and bent over him. She would do any thing 
if he would only say what. Then he told her 
what was his plan. Down in the salon he had 
seen a large jar of mustard standing on a side- 
board. As he left the room he had observed 
that this had not been withdrawn with the other 
appurtenances of the meal. If she could man- 
age to find her way down there, taking with her 
a handkerchief folded for the purpose, and if she 
could then appropriate a part of the contents of 
that jar, and, returning with her prize, apply it to 
his throat, he thought that he could get some re- 
lief, so that he might be able to Jeave his bed the 
next morning at five. “But I am afraid it will 
be very disagreeable for you to go down all alone 
at this time of night,” he croaked out in a piteous 
whisper. 

“Of course I'll go,” said she. “I don’t mind 
going in the least. Nobody will bite me;” and 
she at once began to fold a clean handkerchief. 
“T won't be two minutes, my darling; and if there 
is a grain of mustard in the house, I'll have it on 
your chest almost immediately.”” She was a wom- 
an not easily cowed, and the journey down into 
the salon was nothing to her. Before she went 
she tucked the clothes carefully up to his ears, 
and then she started. 

To run along the first corridor till she came to 
a flight of stairs was easy enough, and easy enough 
to descend them. Then there was another corri- 
dor and another flight, and a third corridor and 
a third flight, and she began to think that she 
was wrong. She found herself in a part of the 
hotel which she had not hitherto visited, and soon 
discovered by looking through an open door or 
two that she had found her way among a set of 
private sitting-rooms which she had not seen be- 
fore. Then she tried to make her way back, up 
the same stairs and through the same passages, 
so that she might start again. She was begin- 
ning to think that she had lost herself altogether, 
and that she would be able to find neither the 
salon ner her bedroom, when she happily met the 
night-porter. She was dressed in a loose white 
dressing-gown, with a white net over her loose 
hair, and with white worsted slippers. I ought, 
perhaps, to have described her personal appear- 
ance sooner. She was a large woman, with a 
commanding bust, thought by some to be hand- 
some, after the manner of Juno. But with stran- 
gers there was a certain severity of manner about 
her—a fortification, as if were, of her virtue 
against all possible attacks—a declared deter- 
mination to maintain, at all points, the beautiful 
character of a British matron, which, much as it 
had been appreciated at Thompson Hall, had met 
with some ill-natured criticism among French men 
and women. At Pau she had been called La Fiére 
Anglaise. The name had reached her own ears 
and those of herhusband. He had been much an- 
noyed, but she had taken it in good part—had, in- 
deed, been somewhat proud of the title—and had 
endeavored to live up to it. With her husband 
she could, on occasion, be soft, but she was of 
opinion that with other men a British matron 
should be stern. She was now greatly in want 
of assistance; but, nevertheless, when she met 
the porter she remembered her character. “I 
have lost my way wandering through these hor- 
rid passages,” she said, in her severest tone. 
This was in answer to some question from him 
—some question to which her reply was given 
very slowly. Then when he asked where madame 
wished to go, she paused, again thinking what 
destination she would announce. No doubt the 
man could take her back to her bedroom, but if 
so, the mustard must be renounced, and with the 
mustard, as she now feared, all hope of reach- 
ing Thompson Hall on Christmas-eve. But she, 
though she was in many res a brave wom- 
an, did not dare to tell the man that she was 
prowling about the hotel in order that she — 
make a midnight raid upon the mustard pot. e 
paused, therefore, for a moment, that she might 
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collect her thoughts, erecting her head as she did 
so in her best Juno fashion, till the porter was 
lost in admiration. Thus she gained time to fab- 
ricate atale. She had, she said, dropped her hand- 
kerchief under the supper table; would he show 
her the way to the salon, in order that she might 
pick it up?’ But the porter did more than that, 
and accompanied her to the room in which she 
had supped. 

Here, of course, there was a prolonged, and, it 
need hardly be said, a vain search. The good- 
natured man insisted on emptying an enormous 
receptacle of soiled table napkins, and on turning 
them over one by one, in order that the lady’s 
property might be found. The lady stood by un- 
happy, but still patient, and as the man was stoop- 
ing to his work, her eye was on the mustard pot. 
There it was, capable of containing enough to blis- 
ter the throats of a score of sufferers. She edged 
off a little toward it while the man was busy, 
trying to persuade herself that he would surely 
forgive her if she took the mustard and told him 
her whole story. But the descent from her Juno 
bearing would have been so great! She must 
have owned, not only to the quest for mustard, 
but also to a fib—and she could not do it. The 
porter was at last of opinion that madame must 
have made a mistake, and madame acknowledged 
that she was afraid it was so. 

With a longing, lingering eye, with an eve 
turned back, oh! so sadly, to the great jar, she 
left the room, the porter leading the way. She 
assured him that she would find it by herself, but 
he would not leave her till he had put her on to 
the proper passage. The journey seemed to be 
longer now even than before; but as she ascend- 
ed the many stairs she swore to herself that she 
would not even yet be balked of her object. 
Should her husband want comfort for his poor 
throat, and the comfort be there within her reach, 
and he not have it? She counted every stair as 
she went up, and marked every turn well. She 
was sure now that she would know the way, and 
that she could return to the room without fault. 
She would go back to the salon. Even though 
the man should encounter her again, she would 
go boldly forward. and seize the remedy which 
her poor husband so grievously required. 

“Ah, ves,” she said, when the porter told her 
that her room, No. 333, was in the corridor which 
they had then reached, “I know it all now. Iam 
so much obliged. Do not come a step further.” 
He was anxious to accompany her up to the very 
door, but she stood in the passage, and prevailed. 
He lingered a while—naturally. Unluckily she 
had brought no money with her, and could not 
give him the two-frane piece which he had earned. 
Nor could she fetch it from her room, feeling that 
were she to return to her husband without the 
mustard, no second attempt would be possible. 
The disappointed man turned on his heel at last, 
and made his way down the stairs and along the 
passage. It seemed to her to be almost an eter- 
nity while she listened to his still audible foot- 
steps. She had gone on, creeping noiselessly up 
to the very door of her room, and there she stood, 
shading the candle in her hand, till she thought 
that the man must have wandered away into some 
furthest corner of that endless building. Then 
she turned once more and retraced her steps. 

There was no difficulty now as to the way. She 
knew it, every stair. At the head of each flight 
she stood and listened, but not a sound was to be 
heard, and then she went on again. Her heart 
beat high with anxious desire to achieve her ob- 
ject, and at the same time with fear. What 
might have been explained so easily at first 
would now be as difficult of explanation. At 
last she was in the great public vestibule, which 
she was now visiting for the third time, and of 
which, at her last visit, she had taken the bear- 
ings accurately. The door was there—closed, in- 
deed, but it opened easily to the hand. In the 
hall and on the stairs and along the passages 
there had been gas, but here there was no light 
beyond that given by the little taper which she 
carried. When accompanied by the porter she 
had not feared the darkness, but now there was 
something in the obscurity which made her dread 
to walk the length of the room up to the mustard 
jar. She paused, and listened, and trembled. 
Then she thought of the glories of? Thompson 
Hall, of the genial warmth of a British Christ- 
mas, of that proud legislator who was her first 
cousin, and with a rush she made good the dis- 
tance, and laid her hand upon the copious delf. 
She looked round, but there was no one there; 
no sound was heard; not the distant creak of a 
shoe, not a rattle from one of those thousand 
doors. As she paused with her fair hand upon 
the top of the jar, while the other held the white 
cloth on which the medicinal compound was to 
be placed, she looked like Lady Macbeth as she 
listened at Duncan’s chamber door. 

There was no doubt as to the sufficiency of the 
contents. The jar was full nearly up to the lips. 
The mixture was, no doubt, very different from 
that good wholesome English mustard which your 
cook makes fresh for you, with a little water, in 
two minutes. It was impregnated with a sour 
odor, and was, to English eyes, unwholesome of 
color. But still it was mustard. She seized the 
horn spoon, and without further delay spread an 
ample sufficiency on the folded square of the 
handkerchief. Then she commenced to hurry 
her return. 

But still there was a difficulty, no thought of 
which had occurred to her before. The candle 
occupied one hand, so that she had but the other 
for the sustenance of her treasure. Had she 
brought a plate or saucer from the salon, it 
would have been all well. As it was, she was 
obliged to keep her eye intent on her right hand, 
and to proceed very slowly on her return journey. 
She was surprised to find what an aptitude the 
thing had to slip from her grasp. But still she 
progressed slowly, and was careful not to miss a 
turning. At last she was safe at her chamber 
door. 


There it was, No. 333. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
MRS. BROWN’'S FAILURE. 


Wirtu her eye still fixed upon her burden, she 
glanced up at the number of the door—333. She 
had been determined all through not to forget 
that. Then she turned the latch and crept in. 
The chamber also was dark after the gas-light on 
the stairs, but that was so much the better. She 
herself had put out the two candles on the dress- 
ing-table before she had left her husband. As 
she was closing the door behind her she paused, 
and could hear that he was sleeping. She was 
well aware that she had been long absent—quite 
long enough for a man to fall into slumber who 
was given that way. She must have been gone, 
she thought, fully an hour. There had been no 
end to that turning over of napkins which she 
had so well known to be altogether vain. 
paused at the centre table of the room, still look- 
ing at the mustard, which she now delicately dried 
from off her hand. She had had no idea that it 
would have been so difficult to carry so light and 
so small an affair. But there it was, and nothing 
had been lost. Sle took some small instrument 
from the washing-stand, and with the handle col- 
lected the flowing fragments into the centre. 
Then the question occurred to her whether, as 
her husband was sleeping so sweetly, it would be 
well to disturb him. She listened again, and felt 
that the slight murmur of/a’snore with which her 
ears were regaled was-aftegether free from any 
real malady in the threat! Then it occurred to 
her that, after all, fatigine perhaps had only made 
him cross. She bethought herself how, during 
the whole journey, she had failed’ to believe in 
his illness. What meals he had eaten! How 
thoroughly he had been able to enjoy his full 
complement of cigars! And then that glass of 
brandy, against which she had raised her voice 
slightly in feminine opposition. And now he was 
sleeping there like an infant, with full, round, per- 
fected, almost sonorous workings of the throat. 
Who does not know that sound, almost of two 
rusty bits of iron scratching against each other, 
which comes from a suffering windpipe? There 
was no semblance of that here. Why disturb 
him when he was so thoroughly enjoying that 
rest which, more certainly than any thing else, 
would fit him for the fatigue of the morrow’s 
journey ? 

I think that, after all her labor, she would have 
left the pungent cataplasm on the table, and have 
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crept gently into bed beside him, had nota thought | 


suddenly struck her of the great injury he had 
been doing her if he were not really ill. To send 
her down there, in a strange hotel, wandering 
among the passages, in the middle of the night, 
subject to the contumely of any one who might 
meet her, on a, commission which, if it were not 
sanctified by absolute necessity, would be so thor- 
oughly objectionable! At this moment she hard- 
ly did believe that he had ever really been ill. 
Let him have the cataplasin; if not as a remedy, 
then as a punishment. It could, at any rate, do 
him no harm. It was with an idea of avenging 
rather than of justifying the past labors of the 
night that she proceeded at once to quick ac- 
tion. 

Leaving the candle on the table, so that she 
might steady her right hand with the left, she 
hurried stealthily to the bedside. Even though 
he was behaving badly to her, she would not cause 
him discomfort by waking him roughly. She 
would do a wife’s duty to him as a British ma- 
tron should. She would not only put the warm 
mixture on his neck, but would sit carefully by 
him for twenty minutes, so that she might relieve 
him from it when the proper period should have 
come for removing the counter-irritation from 
his throat. There would doubtless be some lit- 
tle difficulty in this—in collecting the mustard 
after it had served her purpose. Had she been 
at home, surrounded by her own comforts, the 
application would have been made with some 
delicate linen bag, through which the pungency 
of the spice would have penetrated with strength 
sufficient for the purpose. But the circumstance 
of the occasion had not admitted this. She had, 
she felt, done wonders in achieving so much suc- 
cess as this which she had obtained. If there 
should be any thing disagreeable in the opera- 
tion, he must submit to it. He had asked for 
mustard for his throat, and mustard he should 
have. 

As these thoughts passed quickly through her 
mind, leaning over him in the dark, with her eye 
fixed on the mixture lest it should slip, she gently 
raised his flowing beard with her left hand, and 
with her other inverted rapidly, steadily but very 
softly fixed the handkerchief on his throat. From 
the bottom of his chin to the spot at which the 
collar-bones meeting together form the oritice of 
the chest, it covered the whole noble expanse. 
There was barely time for a glance, but never 
had she been more conscious of the grand pro- 
A sweet feeling 
of pity came upon her, causing her to determine 
to relieve his sufferings in the shorter space of 
fifteen minutes. He had been lying on his back, 
with his lips apart, and as she held back his 
beard, that and her hand nearly covered the feat- 
ures of his face. But he made no violent effort 
to free himself from the encounter. He did not 
even move an arm or a leg. He simply emitted 
a snore louder than any that had come before. 
She was aware that it was not his wont to be so 
loud—that there was generally something more 
delicate and perhaps more querulous in his noc- 
turnal voice, but then the present circumstances 
were exceptional. She dropped the beard very 
softly—and there on the pillow before her lay the 
face of a stranger. She had put the mustard plas- 
ter on the wrong man, 

Not Priam wakened in the dead of night, not 
Dido when first she learned that Adneas had fled, 
not Othello when he learned that Desdemona had 
been chaste, not Medea when she became con- 
scious of her slaughtered children, could have 
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heen more struck with horror than was this 
British matron as she stood for a moment gaz- 
ing with awe on that stranger’s bed. One vain, 
half-completed, snatching grasp she made at the 
handkerchief, and then drew back her hand. If 
she were to touch him, would he not wake at 
once, and find her standing there in his bed- 
room? And then how could she explain it? 
By what words could she so quickly make him 
know the circumstances of that strange occur- 
rence that he should accept it all before he had 
said a word that might offend her? For a mo- 
ment she stood all but paralyzed after that faint 
ineffectual movement of herarm. Then he stirred 
his head uneasily on the pillow, opened wider his 
lips, and twice in rapid succession snored louder 
than before. She started back a couple of paces, 
and with her body placed between him and the 
candle, with her face averted, but with her hand 
still resting on the foot of the bed, she endeavored 
to think what duty required of her. 

She had injured the man. Though she had 
done it most unwittingly, there could be no doubt 
but that she had injured him. If for a moment 
she could be brave, the injury might in truth be 
little; but how disastrous might be the conse-- 
quences if she were now in her cowardice to leave 
him, who couldtell? Applied for fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes, a mustard plaster may be the sal- 


| vation of a throat ill at ease; but if left there 


throughout the night, upon the neck of a strong 
man, ailing nothing, only too prone in his strength 
to slumber soundly, how sad, how painful, for 
aught she knew how dangerous, might be the ef- 
fects! And surely it was an error which any 
man with a heart in his bosom might pardon! 
Judging from what little she had seen of him, she 
thought that he must have a heart in his bosom. 
Was it not her duty to wake him, and then quiet- 
ly to extricate him from the embarrassment which 
she had brought upon him ? 

But in doing this what words should she use ? 
How should she wake him? How should she 
make him understand her goodness, her benefi- 
cence, her sense of duty, before he should have 
jumped from the bed and rushed to the bell, and 
have summoned all above and all below to the 
rescue? “Sir, Sir, do not move, do not stir, do 
not scream. I have put a mustard plaster on 
your throat, thinking that you were my husband. 
As yet no harm has been done. Let me take it 
off, and then hold your peace forever.” Where 
is the man of such native constancy and grace of 
spirit that, at the first moment of waking with a 
shock, he could hear these-wWords from the mouth 
of an unknown woman by his\bedside, and at 
once obey them to the letter?’ Would he not 
surely jump from his bed, with that horrid com- 
pound falling about him—from which there could 
be no complete relief unless he would keep his 
present attitude without a motion. The picture 
which presented itself to her mind as to his prob- 
able conduct was $0 terrible that she found her- 
self unable to incur the risk. 

Then an idea presented itself to her mind. We 
all know how in a moment quick thoughts will 
course through the subtle brain. She would find 
that porter and send him toexplainitall. There 
should be no concealment now. She would tell 
the story and would bid him to find the necessary 
aid. Alas! as she told herself that she would do 
so, she knew well that she was only running from 
the danger which it was her duty to encounter. 
Once again she put out her hand as though to re- 
turn along the bed. Then thrice he snorted louder 
than before, and moved up his knee uneasily be- 
neath the clothes as though the sharpness of the 
mustard were already working upon his skin. 
She watched him for a moment longer, and 
then, with the candle in her hand, she fled. 

Poor human nature! Had he been an old 
man, even a middle-aged man, she would not 
have left him to his unmerited sufferings. As 
it was, though she completely recognized her 
duty, and knew what justice and goodness de- 
manded of her, she could not do it. But there 
was still left to her that plan of sending the 
night-porter to him. It was not till she was out 
of the room and had gently closed the door be- 
hind her that she began to bethink herself how she 
had made the mistake. With a glance of her 
eye she looked up, and then saw the number on 
the door—353. Remarking to herself, with a 
Briton’s natural criticism on things French, that 
those horrid foreigners do not know how to make 
their figures, she scudded rather than ran along 
the corridor, and then down some stairs and along 
another passage—so that she might not be found 
in the neighborhood should the poor man in his 
agony rush rapidly from his bed. 

In the confusion of her first escape she hardly 
ventured to look for her own passage—nor did 
she in the least know how she had lost her way 
when she came up stairs with the mustard in her 
hand. But at the present moment her chief ob- 
ject was the night-porter. She went on descend- 
ing till she came again to that vestibule, and 
looking up at the clock saw that it was now past 
one. It was not yet midnight when she left her 
husband, but she was not at all astonished at the 
lapse of time. It seemed to her as though she 
had passed a night among these miseries. And, 
oh, what a night! But there was yet much to be 
done. She must find that porter, and then re- 
turn to her own suffering husband. Ah! what 
now should she say to him? If he should really 
be ill, how should she assuage him? And vet 
how moré than ever necessary was it that they 
should leave that hotel early in the morning—that 
they should leave Paris by the very earliest and 
quickest train that Would take them as fugitives 
from their present dangers! The door of the salon 
was open, but she had no courage to go in search, 
of a second supply. She would have lacked 
strength to carry it up the stairs. Where now, 
oh! where was that man? From the vestibule 
she made her way into the hall, but every thing 
seemed to be deserted. Through the glass she 
could see a light in the court beyond, but she 
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could not bring herself to endeavor even to open 
the hall doors. 

And now she was very cold—chilled to her 
very bones. All this had been done at Christ- 
mas, and during such severity of weather as had 
never before been experienced by living Parisians. 
A feeling of great pity for herself gradually came 
upon her. What wrong had she done that she 
should be so grievously punished? Why should 
she be driven to wander about in this way till her 
limbs were failing her? And then, so absolutely 
important as it was that her strength should sup- 
port her in the morning! The man would not 
die even though he were left there without aid, 
to rid himself of the cataplasm as best he might. 
Was it absolutely necessary that she should dis- 
grace herself ? 

But she could not even procure the means of 
disgracing herself, if that telling her story to the 
night-porter would have been a disgrace. She 
did not find him, and at last resolved to make 
her way back to her own room without further 
quest. She began to think that she had done all 
that she could do. No man was ever killed bya 
mustard plaster on his throat. His discomfort 
at the worst would not be worse than hers had 
been—or, too probably, than that of her poor hus- 
band. So she went back up the stairs and along 
the passages, and made her way on this occasion 
to the door of her room without any difficulty. 
The way was so well known to her that she could 
not but wonder that she had failed before. But 
now her hands had been empty, and her eyes had 
been at her full command. She looked up, and 
there was the number, very manifest on this oc. 
casion—333. She opened the door most gently, 
thinking that her husband might be sleeping as 
soundly as that other man had slept, and she crept 
into the room. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST 
FREEDOM. 


Tne more closely the traits of the recent elec- 
tion are examined, the more distinctly does it 
appear a most sad and disheartening event for 
every lover of freedom, That any American 
should seek to win and hold a high office’ by 
means such as those employed by Mr. TrLpen’s 
friends at the South is an ominous circumstance ; 
that he should be upheld in his usurpation of the 
rights of the people by many men apparently re- 
spectable, is still more alarming. Happily we ares 
no longer to be led away by mere names or repu- 
tation at the North; we judge for ourselves; we 
trust only the common test of experience; and 
in New York experience has shown that our most 
noted, active, or wealthy citizens are often least to 
be relied upon to shield us from the assaults of 
public thieves. Nor can the fact that Mr. TitpEen 
has secured the services of several persons of 
this class hide from the people the real nature 
of that conspiracy against freedom to which he 
seems to have lent himself in nearly all the South- 
ern States. The contrast, indeed, between the 
two parties who have contested the control of the 
Union is one that can bring only sincere satis- 
faction to those who have advocated the election 
of Mr. Hayes, for they have carried with them 
the free suffrages of the great mass of the na- 
tion. It is not to universal suffrage that the 
perils of the moment are due, but to the want of 
it. Itis because hundreds of thousands of voters 
have been driven from the polls that we are 
threatened with a disputed election, and an ad- 
ministration sustained in the North by supersti- 
tion, in the South by murder. 

But for the papal priests and ultramontanism, 
Mr. Tipen would have lost every Northern State ; 
buf for that wide reign of violence and insecurity 
which has so long prevailed in all the Southern 
section, he would have been left in an insignificant 
and appropriate minority. Almost in a solid and 
imposing body the educated and industrious peo- 
ple of the North and West gave their suffrages for 
Republicanism and progress, free schools and hu- 
manity. No stain of blood rests upon their hands, 
no foreign superstition blinded them to the in- 
terests of freedom. The immense majorities for 
Republicanism in New England, in the interior of 
New York State, and the safe stability of Penn- 
sylvania, were answered by the enormous and un- 
equaled free votes in lowa, Kansas, and Minnesota, 
and by the unbroken unity of the new States and 
the Pacific coast. Through all this vast region 
the election was carried on with perfect fairness 
and goodorder. No rifle clubs, as at Edgefield Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, had scoured the country to 
intimidate voters, or formed a close circle around 
the polls, through which an opening for the brave 
white and colored Republicans was only made by 
the efforts of a few United States soldiers. No 
horrible massacre had happened or could happen 
in Iowa or Nebraska like that of Hamburg. In 
all the Republican States the people kept ruffians 
in check. In the Southern, it seems to have been 
scarcely possible for the Republicans in many dis- 
tricts to vote at all. From one town in Alabama 
comes a strange picture of the condition of South- 
ern life, and of the utter loss of a free suffrage. 
The Democratic officials, intoxicated, shameless, 
ride around the district, threatening violence to 
white and colored Republicans, and a considerable 
white population is deprived of its vote. In Ken- 
tucky for ten years a reign of violence has contin- 
ued in many districts, and the State governnient 
has in vain striven to secure the lives and property 
of its citizens. The condition of Mississippi is such 
that one can scarcely any longer look upon it as a 
part of the Union. It is in a state of semi-rebell- 
ion. Its defiance of all law is notorious. Georgia 
has long been in a similar condition. That any 
free election has been held in these States or in 
Alabama or Texas it is absutd tourge. The right 
of free voting has been violated at every step; 
the people have nowhere been allowed to signify 
their wishes. To compare an election in Georgia 


with one in Kansas or Nebraska is to mark the 
difference between a free state and a despotism. 
In the one, every citizen declares his preferences 


’ without molestation; in the other, he is harassed, 


intimidated, or wholly driven from the polls. The 
members of Congress who profess to represent 
Georgia or Mississippi, the candidate who claims 
his office by the vote of these semi-insurgent dis- 
tricts, are usurpers and intruders, and to suffer 
them to rule over the free and progressive States 
of the North and West, where good order pre- 
vails and the laws are observed, would be to sub- 
mit to a total overthrow of all the principles of 
freedom. We should become the scoff of every 
enemy of free institutions, the subjects of a dan- 
gerous and probably ruinous tyranny. 

There is a plain necessity for a rigid inquiry 
into all the circumstances of the recent election. 
If the Southern States have shown themselves 
unfit for self-government by allowing murderers 
and rioters to elect their officials, by refusing to 
their people the free exercise of the right of suf- 
frage, no reputable Democrat will desire that they 
shall ever again control a Presidential canvass. 
This is the charge made against the Southern lead- 
ers, and this is the question to be determined by 
the action of the whole people. The momént 
seems favorable for such an inquiry. The Cen- 
tennial year can not be better employed than in 
establishing the right of universal suffrage. It 
is not a party question, it is one that relates to 
the stability of the government. If Democratic 
Representatives are apparently elected by an ille- 
gal vote in the Southern States, by a denial of the 
right of voting to a large section of the people, 
by an actual abrogation of universal suffrage, the 
whole nation is concerned to see that they shall 
not be permitted to assume a position they have 
never won; if they are honestly elected, no one 
will object to their control. If members of. Con- 
gress are chosen in Georgia or Mississippi by vio- 
lence, no reputable Democrat will desire to see 
them admitted to office; if those elections were 
fair and orderly, they will meet no opposition 
from Republicans. But let us not in the Centen- 
nial year, full of its patriotic and honored mem- 
ories, fail in our duty to the Constitution and the 
people. Let so just and rigid a scrutiny of the 
disputed districts be made as shall satisfy the 
humane and patriotic men of both parties. Then, 
if the Southern leaders, as they fiercely assert, 
have been unjustly assailed, they will stand un- 
blemished in the eyes of their countrymen. If 
they are really guilty of the barbarities and acts 
of violence charged against them in the Edgefield 
District, in Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, and oven Delaware, they will receive their 
punishment from the hands of the people. 

To Congress belongs the right to determine 
whether its own members have been fairly chosen. 
The elections, therefore, in the Southern States 
will become a proper subject of its inquiry. If 
necessary, the new Congress may be called to- 
gether at the close of the present session, and on 
no subject could it more properly exercise its in- 
telligence and its candor than in a calm judicial 
inquiry into the validity of the Southern elections. 
The cries of the oppressed voters at the South, 
the shocking condition of society said to exist in 
many of its districts, the intense ignorance of its 
people, the corruption of its courts, the dishonesty 
of many of its Legislatures, the general insecurity 
of life and property, demand the attention of the 
Representatives of the people ; and possibly even 
the present Congress may be able to give some 
time from its angry personalities to the high aim 
of saving a falling republic. For of the danger 
of the moment every one should have a clear con- 
ception. There is no doubt a conspiracy among 
us to usurp by force the control of the Southern 
elections, and that class of men who in 1861 rose 
in rebellion, were beaten, pardoned, began at once 
new treason, waited their time of action, have 
nearly reached their aim of seizing the national 
government. They have repaid the imprudent 
leniency of the people by gross dishonesty and 
ingratitude. They have nearly fulfilled the pre- 
diction of Mr. Stevens in 1866, that a general 
amnesty for the South would soon transfer the 
government into the hands of traitors. They 
have won the countenance of noted Democrats 
at the North to their deeds of blood, have joined 
with the ultramontanes to betray Protestantism, 
and are prepared for any desperate adventure. 
By the aid of the papal priests, they have nearly 
attained their aim, and the hand of the foreign 
Church, which has brought bloodshed and ruin 
to almost every other American republic, has at 
last reached our own. 

The two pressing dangers of the nation, the 
fanatical intrigues of the papal priesthood and 
the secret plots of the wild Southern leaders, have 
now at last been brought into so clear a light, 
are so well understood, threaten such terrible 
consequences if unchecked, that no one can any 
longer overlook or disregard them. It has been 
too much the habit of the people to look too le- 
niently on the designs of both. At last they are 
awakened by a terrible shock. They see that a 
part at least of the Southern people have never 
ceased to meditate a new insurrection; that they 
have risen with arms in their hands to seize upon 
the government; that they are eager for blood- 
shed, ready for civil war; that the political mur- 
ders and outrages which have so long ruled over 
Georgia or Mississippi, these Southern politicians 
are already anxious to transfer to Washington or 
New York; that every papal priest is in league 
with the Southern rebellion. Such is the reve- 
lation which the disputed election of 1876 has 
brought to us. Happily we possess a President 
whose patriotic decision has already saved the 
nation in many a perilous moment; we have elect- 
ed another President who will not deviate from 
the honorable path of his predecessor. We have 
a new Congress which, if all the claims of uni- 
versal suffrage are respected, will be Republican 
by a large majority. We have the great mass of 
thoughtful, intelligent people every where rising 


to save the country from the conspiracy of priests 
and rebels. 

The election of Mr. Hayes and the success of 
Republican principles will insure the triumph of 
humanity in the New World. The Democratic 
atrocities in all the Southern States have too long 
horrified the public mind. For ten years that un- 
happy section has been ruled by savages worse 
than Turkish raiders, by barbarities as shocking 
and infinitely more numerous than the briefer 
outrages in Bulgaria. The hour of retribution is 
at hand. Let the assassins be exterminated in 
every Southern State, and humanity, justice, 
knowledge, education, rule in all the limits of the 
Union. Eveene LAWRENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AmonG the men of science whose deaths we 
have not hitherto reported may be mentioned 
the following: M. ABEL Transon, formerly pro- 
fessor in the Polytechnic School at Paris, in Au- 
gust, 1876. He was the author of nnmeroug mem- 
oirs in LIONVILLE’s Journal de Mathématiques. 
Professor E. 8. SNELL, of Amherst College, for 
many years professor of mathematics, astfono- 
my, and natural philosophy, September 18, aged 
seventy-five years. Professor CHARLES Davigs, 
formerly of West Point, and author of many ele- 
mentary text-books on mathematics, September 
18, in his seventy-ninth year. He was for many 
years professor in Columbia College, New York 
city. R.C. Carrineton, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., etc., 
author of the Red Hill Catalogue of Circumpolar 
Stars, of the Observations on Solar Spots, publish- 
ed by the Royal Society, and inventor of novel 
forms of astronomical instruments. His will 
leaves £2000 to the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. STRANGE, F.R.S., etc., for 
many years inspector of instruments to the In- 
dian government, and honorably connected with 
the progress of the great Indian trigonometric 
survey. 


The manuscripts of HANSEN have been given 
by Madame Hansen to the German Astronom- 
ical Society, and they have been carefully exam- 
ined by WAGNER and SCHEIBNER. Those suit- 
able for publication will be printed, and the rest- 
preserved in the archives of the society. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences of Saxony has 
recently published an important memoir on the 
perturbations of the major planets, particularly 
of Jupiter, which was found partially completed 
among HANSEN'S papers. It is accompanied by 
an explanatory note by Professor ScHEIBNER, 
who has also edited publications of the Acad- 
emy, entitled Dioptric Investigations, etc. (in con- 
tinuation of HANsenN’s earlier and well-known 
memoir), and an essay on the determination of 
the division errors of a divided scale. This lat- 
ter essay was the last completed work of ita dis- 
tinguished author, and its printing was finished 
on the day of his death. 


Professor Griu™ has been continuing his ex- 
plorations of the Caspian Sea, where he has had 
at his disposal a steamer and complete dredging 
apparatus. An immense amount of animal life 
was found in depths up to 300 fathoms, among 
which were many new species of crustaceans, etc. 
Among the fishes some small ones at a depth of 
seventy fathoms were as transparent as glass; a 
black marine species was also found, the Lucio- 
perca, a genus the same as that of the wall-eyed 
pike or pike-perch of the United States. Many 
of the animals obtained were either found for the 
first time in the Caspian Sea or are totally new. 
The most beautiful portion of his collection con- 
sisted of species obtained near the Kara-boogas 
Gulf, at depths of forty to forty-eight fathoms. 
On the eastern shores of the sea, where the wa- 
ter reaches as high a temperature as 31° C., the 
animals, as might be expected, occupy deeper 
zones. than on the western shores, where the 
temperature is less. 

Professor Grimm is still engaged in his explo- 
rations, and at last accounts was about proceed- 
ing northward, expecting explore the great 
depths of the northern nano the sea. The 
total number of fishes collkeeted by him in the 
Caspian was about eighty, of which ten were 
new to science when first collected by him. 


At the meeting of the Association of German 
Naturalists and Physicists at Hamburg a plan 
was suggested and adopted for the establishment 
of botanic-zoological stations on the German 
coast, and they finally decided that the erection 
of such stations at Kiel and Heligoland is nec- 
essary for the development of German science. 
The association was requested to memorialize 
the governments of the several states of the em- 
pire to grant aid in the matter, and a commis- 
sion of well-known gentlemen was appointed to 
develop the plan and to interview the govern- 
ment on the subject. It is proposed that these 
establishments shall be on the broadest basis, 
for the investigation not only of the botany and 
zoology,of the seas referred to, but also of their 
physics, chemistry, and meteorology. 


The unusually high temperatures that prevail- 
ed in the United States during the months of 
June and July were reproduced in Europe during 
October, where the mean temperature has been 
from 8° to 10° above the average, both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. 


The latest advices published of the movements 
of Dr. MrkLUCHO-MACLAY are to April 12, from 
on board the schooner Sea- Bird, in which he was 
about visiting the islands of Western Micronesia 
and the group of little-known islands lying be- 
tween New Guinea, New Ireland, and New Brit- 
ain, these being supposed to be the route take 
by the Malayo-Polynesian race before spreadin 
over the islands of the Pacitic. At the time tl 
letters were written, the Sea-Bird was going 
the western islands of the Caroline Archipel 


In the Vierteljahraschrift der Astr. Gesell. fofOc 
tober, 1876, OTTO VON STRUVE makes a prpposal 
to double-star observers to measure dung the 
next two years the components of a number of 
double-stars selected by StruvE, and pubdeped 
in his paper. It is well known a BO ob- 
servers have large personal errors, fue to the 
position of the line joining the compeunpan of 
a double-star with reference to the horizontal, 
and that in nearly every case some systematic 
error may be a priori assumed. STRvvVE, as is 
well known, has every ten years carefully deter- 
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mined his absolute personal errors under dif- 
ferent circumstances by measures_of artificial 
double-stars, and this is undoubted}y the best 


method. As it is one that requifés special ap- | 


paratus and precautions, STRUVE proposes that 
this list of stars be observed in concert with 
him, so that different observers, after com périn 
with STRUVE, may, through his evstFV¥itions o 
artificial stars, become aware of their absolute 
ersonal equations. DemMBowsk1, of Gallarate, 
VINNECKE, of Strasburg, and Hau, of Washing- 
ton, have already signified their intention of co- 
operating in this work. 


The telegraph announces the safe return to 
Gothenburg of Professor NorpenskJ6Lp, his 
expedition as far as the seventy-first parallel of 
north latitude on the Yenisei having been a 
success. He states that the navigation of the 
river may be considered as practically establish- 
ed, and announces the discovery of a new island, 
situated at the mouth of the Yenisei, in 73° 
north latitude. The only misadventure of the 
expedition was the failure of the botanist, Dr. 
THEEL, to join the party, he having been detain- 
ed on account of a misapprehension of the time 
and place of meeting. 

The Kara Sea was found free from ice between 
September 2 and 7, and Professor NoRDENSKJOLD 
thinks it is perfectly practicable to maintain 
trade communication between the different por- 
tions of the Kara and the Yenisei. 


The death is announced, as having occurred 
in October last, of Chevalier Perrz, for many 
years librarian of the Royal Library, Berlin: 


Mr. E. B. Knonet, F.R.A.8., bas recently pub- 
lished a most important bibliographical work, 
the result of much Jabor. It isa reference cata- 
logue of memoirs and papers relating to various 
subjects of stellar astronomy. The author has 
attempted to examine all the astronomical peri- 
odicals, etc., in the libraries of the Royal and 
Royal Astronomical societies, etc., and to col- 
lect under various heads a brief referenc# to 
each paper treating of the eubject in question. 
Mr. KNOBEL has selected the following branches 
of stellar astronomy for indexing: 1. Double- 
Stars, including the Mathematical Investigation 
of the Orbits of Binary Systems. 2. Variable 
Stars. 3. Red Stars. 4. Nebulw and Clusters. 
5. Proper Motions of Stars. 6. Parallax and Dis- 
tance of Stars. 7. Star Spectra. Under each of 
these he has collected the briefest possible ref- 
erences to the titles of the papers relating to it, 
arranged alphabetically, ” periodicals in gener- , 
al, but by authors when the paper is unusually: 
important. For instance, in the first section— 
Double-Stars—there are about 200 references to 
observations, etc., in the Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten alone, and above 500 to various periodicals, 
making over 700 in all. Each of the subjects is 
equally full, and the 3000 or 4000 references to 

apers on the various subjects constitute a ver- 
table index to the whole body of literature con- 
cerning these. It will prove a valuable adjunct 
to the Royal Society catalogue of scientific pa- 
sage which is arranged by authors alphabetical- 
y, while this is arranged by topics, and it is 
quite rich in references to the older literature 
of the various subjects, while the Royal Socie- 
ty’s catalogue begins in this century in most 
cases. Similar indexes for the other subjects of 
practical astronomy, as asteroids, comets, ete., 
would be of great value. 


As might have been expected, Captain Cam~ 
ERON gives a detailed account to the British As- 
sociation of his journey through Equatorial Afrf- 
ca, in which he remarked that-soon after entering 
the country from the east coast he came toa large 
plateau, 4000 feet in height, encircling Lake Tan- 

anyika, and forming the water-shed between the 
Senae and the streams flowing into Lake San- 
gora. Another table-land to the south rises to 
the height of 3000 feet. The water-shed between 
the two basins of the Lualaba and the Congo is 
a large, nearly level country, and during the 
rainy season the floods cover the ground be- 
tween the two rivers. This system of water- 
sheds he considered a special feature of Africa, 
as each system has its own peculiarities, and in- 
cluding those that relate to the people them- 
selves. 

After crossing the Nsagara Mountains he en- 
tered upon a level open country, where a great 
quantity of African corn was grown, but where 
no animal could live except the goat, the tsetse 
fly being destructive to all others. He next 
came to Ugogo, an extensive plain, brokey by 
two ranges of hills. Coming to the country of 
the Uguri, he found a tribe almost identical with 
the Unyamwesi. The principal streams in this 
district fall into the Mulgarazi. He considered 
the Unyamwesi to be the commencement of 
the basin of the Congo, and the inhabitants of 
the Malay race. 

After passing over the mountains of Komendi, 
an offshoot of the mountains round the south 
end of Tanganyika, he came to a fertile land 
which was surrounded by gigantic mountaina. 
Along Lake Tanganyika he found large masses 
of coal exposed on the shores. Passing up the 
lake, he came to the Lugogo, one of the tribu- 
taries of the lake, where he became jammed 
among the floating vegetation, so that it was 
with difficulty his boat was extricated. 

He next reached the Kasongo country; and 
thence crossing the mountains of Bombara, he 
arrived at Mamyuemba, where the people were 
entirely different from any he had previously 
seen, the houses being built differently, and the 
veople differently armed and dressed. The vil- 
Gon were built along long streets thirty or forty 

ards wide, and the people were all cannibals. 
in the northern part of this district he found 
iron plenty, and large forgea at work. Many of 
the spears and knives made here looked as if 
finished by a file or polished by some means, 
although all done by hand forging. 
next reached the Lualaba River, which was 
thete about 1800 yards wide. In continuing his 


journey he came to a country between Nywangi - 
and Loami where the palm grows in great pro- . 


fusion; and thence ae! through Kilemba, he 
came to Lake Kigongo. He found this covered 
with floating vegetation, on which the people 
built their houses, which can be moved from 
place to place. 

Coming to the coast, he found one of the most 
magnificent countries in the world, having a cli- 
mate imhich Europeans might live, and where 
the P guese have been settled for thirty 
years, 
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THE CENTENNIAL. 

STATE EXHIBITS—AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

Ovr sketch on page 1008 represents an in- 
teresting section in Agricultural Hall devoted 
to State exhibits, several of which are shown 
in structures well arranged for effective dis- 
play. Ohio sent a magnificent collection of 
fruits and grains, particularly wheat. The 
California exhibit comprised curious plants 
peculiar to that State, and a large collection 
of pine cones; some varieties of which con- 
tain a resinous nut used by the Indians of 
the Pacific slope for food. New Jersey sent 
a very large collection of fruits, grains, speci- 
mens of woods, and some admirable exhibits 
of seeds, the finest being that of Mr. BrRNET 
Lanpretu. The Delaware exhibit, though oe- 
cupying less space than that of New Jersey, 
was quite as varied and complete. 


BOG-OAK JEWELRY. 


Irish oak has been held in high estimation 
from the earliest times—so much so that 
Wituiam Revs selected it to be used in the 
construction of Westminster Abbey. Large 
forests of this oak were submerged ages ago, 
and have lain in the peat-bogs ever since ; 
hence the name of the variety under consid- 
eration—bog oak. The wood so named is as 
black as ebony, but was before its submersion 
the color of ordinary oak. Its present color 
has been produced by the action of the salts 
of iron, which, percolating through the earth, 
converted the tannin, in which oak is very 
rich, into ink. Until about thirty years ago 
Irish bog oak was used only for fuel, but at 
that time some enterprising Irish artists be- 
gan to carve jewelry and table ornaments out 
of it. At first the demand for it was but 
slight, but in the year 1853, when the first 
International Exhibition was held in Dublin, 
the trade received a great impulse, and from 
that time it steadily developed into an indus- 
try of importance. In its infancy the manu- 
facture of bog-oak goods was almost confined 
to Dublin, agd is still extensively carried on 
in that city; but of late years it has extend- 
ed to Belfast, where now some of the finest 
carvings and best gold-mounted goods are 
manufactured. Those goods have been pat- 
ronized by her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
other crowned heads of Europe, and from 
their superior durability and cheapness, as 
compared to jet, have completely superseded 
the latter throughout Ireland and wherever 
else they have been introduced. 

On page 1009 we give engravings of speci- 
mens of those ornaments, consisting of the 
Royal Tara Brooch, a shamrock and lyre 
necklace, Celtic crosses, and a spectacle case, 
selected from the extensive exhibit in the 
British section, Main Building, of WiLttam 
G1Bs0N, of Belfast, Lreland. 
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THE MURKLAND INGRAIN CARPET LOOM. 


The Royal Tara Brooch, so named from 
the fact of its being a fac-simile of that worn 
by the kings of Ireland, and from the orig- 
inal having been found near the Hill of Tara, 
illustrates the high class of art and fine cal- 
ture to which the Irish had attained at a time 
when the greater portion of the rest of the 
world was in a state of semi-barbarism. The 
emblematic decorations with which it is em- 
bellished, as also those of the Celtie crosses, 
clearly demonstrate the fact that the early 
Irish were Christians. The Irish used vari- 
ous emblems to illustrate the sublime truths 
of Christianity. Thus the circle round the 
cross, or a snake forming a circle by eatch- 
ing its tail in its mouth, represented Eternity, 
being without beginning and without end; 
and so in like manner did St. Parrick use 
the shamrock to illustrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it being but one leaf, and yet consist- 
ing of three leaflets. Did our space permit, 
we might multiply instances of this nature 
almost ad infinttion. But to resume our de- 
scription of the Tara Brooch. It is nearly 
circular in outline, its margin being broken at 
intervals by snake-head projections and by 
the pin which crosses it transversely. The 
upper segment of the circle, much narrower 
than the lower, is ornamented with richly 
carved scroll-work, except in the centre, 
where an eminence occurs, which is partly 
concealed by fine gold Celtic interlating work. 
In the centre of the lower segment there is 
an claborate carving of intertwined snakes, 
on either side of which are large eminences 
with similar fine gold adornments to that al- 
ready described. Between those and the mar- 
gins other intertwinings of snakes appear, 
while interspersed throughout this portion of 
the brooch are smaller eminences represent- 
ing jewels, some being capped with beautiful- 
ly chased fine gold. The margins throughout 
are raised, and in this part of the brooch, as 
in the pin, are broken by heads of snakes 
and birds and seroll-work. The pin, for pur- 


poses of description, may be divided into a 


head, stem, and point. The former partakes 
of the characters of the parts already de- 
scribed, with the addition of a ram’s head 
at the extremity nearest the stem; the stem 
is ornamented with a diamond-shaped plate 
of fine gold, and the point is elaborately 
carved with human heads and scroll-work 
terminating in a ram’s head. The entire pin 
is represented as crossing and being crossed 
by the brooch. 

The Irish Celts-used the Tara Brooch, of 
which there were different patterns, to fasten 
their plaids, as the Seotch Highlanders still 
do, but the particular pattern under notice 
was that worn only by the kings; hemece its 
name of Reval Tara. 

The Celtic crosses in our illustration, like 
the ancient Irish crosses from which they 
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are copied, are carved in panels. ‘Pheir ornamen- 
tation is similar to that of the Tara Brooch, with 
the addition of a rope border. Their circles are 
emblematic of eternity; and their mottoes—one, 
in Greek (A. E. 1.), signifies constancy ; the other, 
in Irish (Aghradh, pronounced agra), is an Irish 
term of endearment. The letters are so finely 
pierced out as to be distinctly recognizable on 


_ the reverse side. 


Our engraving of the gold-mounted shamrock 
and lyre necklace needs no description; but we 
can not conclude without a few words on the 
spectacle casé¢, which is carved in relief, having 
on its front the Irish harf, round tower, and wolf- 
dog, with ivy leaves, shamrocks, and forget-me- 
nots, and on its back oak leaves and acorns, with 
the Irish cross inclosed within a wreath of fern 
leaves. This really beautiful and useful article 
is attached by means of silver chains to a hook 
of the same metal cut in the form of an Irish 
harp, which enables it to be suspended from the 
belt of the wearer. 

Mr. Gipson displays an endless variety of this 
jewelry, some of it mounted in gold, as well as a 
large assortment of very beautifully carved table 
ornaments. 


SCOTCH CARVINGS. 


Intermingled with the illustrations of Irish 
carvings will be found characteristic specimens 
of Scottish carvings. The dirk, or knife, has a 
blade twelve inches long, and is worn from the 
belt on the right-hand side of a Highlander when 


‘in full costume. Incased in the scabbafd are a 


knife and fork, the handles of which project as 
shown in the sketch; the handles are made of 
buck horn, mounted with richly chased silver, and 
set with fine cairngorm-stones, the scabbard be- 
ing ornamented with engraved silver mounts. The 
Skene-Dhu is a smali knife, worn by a Highlander 
in the stocking on the right leg, and is known as 
the Highlander’s last resort ; it has a blade about 
six caches long, and is mounted in a similar man- 
ner to the dirk. The large brooch with block 
and pearl setting contains the largest and most 
perfect cairngorm-stone ever found; it weighs 
over six ounces, is of a remarkably fine color, 
and is cut like a diamond. The curling-stone 
paper-weight is made of Aberdeen granite, with 
a silver handle, and is an exact model of the 
curling stone used in the game played so exten- 
sively in Scotland and Canada. The snuff mull 
is made of bullock’s horn, mounted with richly 
chased silver, and set with a fime cairngorm- 
stone on top. The miniature Sporran Malloch, 
or philibeg, is a model of a Highlander’s purse, 
which is worn in front of the kilt; it is made of 
chased silver, the tassels being represented by 
amethysts, The caper-cailzie claw paper-cutter 
is made of the claw of the caper-cailzie, the blade 


«being engraved silver. The Lorne Brooch is made 


of chased and engraved silver, and set with fine 
cairngorm-stones. 
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Shortly after the Main Building of the Centen- 
nial Exposition was completed, some one, out of 
curiosity, asked a noted carpet manufacturer, who 
was viewing the structure, what the cost would 
be of covering the immense floor space with the 
finest quality of carpeting. The manufacturer 
went through a brief calculation, and replied that 
he would not take a contract to supply the mate- 
rial for less than two dollars per square foot. As 
this would aggregate a sum actually more than 
the. entire superstructure itself cost, the fact was 
widely published, in order to show how cheaply 
the great building had been erected. It so hap- 
pened that the present writer had occasion to re- 
peat this story to a well-known inventor and 
manufacturer of textile machinery, who listened 
quietly, and then, with a suspicion of a twinkle 
in_ bia eve, coolly remarked, “ Well, to cover the 
Main Building would require a big carpet ; but if 
occasion required it, I could weave that carpet in 
a single loom and in a single piece of a width 
equal to the length of the building.” 

Now the Main Building*is some 1876 feet in 
length, and to offer to weave a carpet of that 
width was something well calculated to provoke 
considerable astonishment. When, however, the 
inventor gravely proceeded to say that he could 
probably make the floor covering either of the 
finest kind of carpet, or of coarse cocoa-nut mat- 
ting, or of the cobweb-like filaments of the finest 
silk, or of the strongest vegetable fibre, or of 
shoddy so weak that a single yard of the yarn 
suspended would not sustain its own weight, and 


all on one and the same loom, the hearer did not. 


hesitate to affirm ‘that his powers of credulity 
were severely taxed. 

Subsequent investigation, however, proved that 
the statements were not exaggerations, and cer- 
tainly not without the limits. of possibility, and, 
further, that of this every visitor to the Centen- 
nial might easily assure himself. True, the im- 
mense machine capable of the remarkable work 
cited was not on exhibition, nor has it ever been 
built, but others were displayed which embodied 
the principle, which might be applied not only to 
looms as wide as the Main Building is long, but 
to looms of a width limited only by the exigencies 
of mechanical construction. As an indication of 
this possibility, the inventor contented himself 
with building the largest loom in the world, and 
placing it in his display in Machinery Hall; and 
there it has worked, weaving a fabric twenty-four 
feet in width at the rate of forty yards per ten 
hours, or completing 320 square yards per day, 
from the opening to the close of the vast fair. 

Simplicity is a characteristic of all great in- 
ventions—as witness the placing of an eye in the 
point of a needle, which, with the simple feed 
motion, is the “gist” of the sewing-machine— 
and the feature which secures the possibilities 
outlined above in the loom is simplicity itself. 
From time immemorial shuttles carrying the weft 


‘have been thrown between the opened threads of | 
the warp buried bodily, and with such | 


lightning rapidity that the patient prophet finds 
no better simile to express the brief duration of 
man’s existence than to compare his daye in 
swiftness of passage to the weaver’s shuttle. It 
is not necessary to explain why a shuttle can be 
thrown only a short distance with accuracy, or 
that its headlong rush must be injurious to the 
delicate fibres over which it rubs, or that a slight 
failure of speed in the machine may result in its 
not being tossed the proper distance, causing its 
consequent remaining in the warp, and the inev- 
itable “ smash” that must follow, to the destruc- 
tion alike of delicate mechanism and threads at 
the next motion of the loom. All these and many 
more are well-known defects of the “ flying shut- 
tle,” and generations of inventors have grown 
gray and died in trying to obviate them. It has 
been reserved for American ingenuity to accom- 
plish the task, and in so doing also to achieve, or 
to render possible, the results above noted. — 

The shuttle, instead of being thrown, is now 
carried through the warp by devices which it 
would occupy too much space to describe in de- 
tail here, but which are so contrived that although 
the shuttle travels upon the under warp threads 
as hitherto, it receives its motion from apparatus 
below these threads ; and yet, as the shuttle pass- 
es over them, the threads are not moved a hair- 
breadth to one side or the other. The conse- 
quence is that the shuttle may be carried along 
any distance, and therefore any length of weft 
may be laid in the warp. Now it only remains to 
build the loom in sections, for the sake of easier 
construction, and to unite said sections in any de- 
sired number, and we may construct a machine 
to weave fabric of any width, and, furthermore, 
of any material, because the motion of the shut- 
tle is so gentle that it does not injure the finest 
or weakest filaments. 

The inyentor of the “ positive motion” loom is 
Mr. James Lyatt, of the firm of J. & W. Lyatt, 
of New York city. Not content with his achieve- 
ment as here described, Mr. LY is constantly 
seeking new applications of its principle. By 
combining the JacquarpD apparatus with the pos- 
itive motion shuttle, he has produced a wonderful 
machine, which weaves corsets with every gore, 
every gusset, and every welt much nearer perfect 
than if the articles were made by hand. Five 
corsets a day wasrformerly the labor of one work- 
man. The loomyweaves eighty-four in the same 
period of time, inYour continuous webs, the indi- 
vidual corsets being afterward cut apart. An- 
other application of the positive shuttle is to the 
sewing-machine, which is thus enabled to make 
lock-stitches with double thread at the rate of 
2500 stitches per minute when driven by steam. 
The Cemtennial judges say in their report that 
this is.the fastest “double-thread sewing ever ac- 
complished. 

On* page 1013 is an engraving of the Lyaut 
loom exhibit at the Centennial. That the inven- 
tion we have described is rapidly revolutionizing 
the textile art, the statistics of the weaving in- 
dustry in this country clearly show, It may fair- 
ly be consfdered as representing the greatest ad- 
vance in weaving that has been accomplished 
since the days of Caxtwrigut and Jacguarp. 


INGRAIN CARPET LOOM. 


The upper cut on page 1013 gives a view of 
the ingrain carpet loom, made unfler Wiciiam 
MURKLAND’s patents by M. A. Fcrecsa & Sov, 
Philadelphia. This loom possesses many advan- 
tages. It has ten shuttle-boxes on either end of 
the lathe, which are carried with it, instead of 
being thrown. This allows of a much greater 
speed than the old plan. The loom requires less 


power to work it than most carpet looms, and_ 
takes up much less room. Worked by a good 


weaver, it will turn off from thirty to thirty-five 
yards per day of perfect, even carpet, with excel- 
lent selvedge, always difficult to obtain with ordi- 
nary looms. 


BOARD. 


On page 1008 we give a sketch of the Return- 
ing Board of Louisiana in session. Seated about 
the table are the members of the board, and emi- 
nent members of both political parties whom 
President Grant had requested to attend and wit- 
ness the canvass of the votes. 


Weavers and Weft; 


“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avutnor or “Lapy Avpury'’s Srorer,” “A Srrance 
Wor.p,” “Drap Men’s Snoes,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
GILBERT ASKS A QUESTION. 


Ir Lord Clanyarde had been within easy reach, 
Gilbert Sinclair would have gone straightway to 
upbraid him with his treachery in bringing Sir 
Cyprian to Davenant disguised and in a false 
name; but Lord Clanyarde, finding himself at 
fifty years of age entirely unfettered by domestic 
encumbrances, was indulging his natural frivoli- 
ty among a more agreeable people than his seri- 
ous and business-like fellow-countrymen. Lord 
Clanyarde was eating ices and playing dominoes 
under the colonnades of Venice, with thoughts of 
moving to Tyrolean mountains when the weather 
grew too warm in the fair sea-girt cit¥. 

So Gilbert, not being able to get at Lord Clan- 
yarde, nursed his wrath to keep it warm, and 
went straight home to Davenant Park, where 
Constanee was leading her calm and happy life, 
seeing hardly any thing of what the world calls 
‘aociety,” but surrounded by the people she had 


known since her childhood—the good old rector, 
who had christened her; the devoted little doc- 
tor, who had watched her so patiently when her 
dull eyes had hardly recognized his familiar face ; 
the school-mistréss, the old pupils, the gray old 
gardeners and sunburned gamekeepers ; the gaf- 
fers and goodies who had been old when she was 
a baby, and seemed hardly any older for the 
twenty years that had passed over their heads 
since then. Cheeks a little more shriveled per- 
haps, brows more deeply wrinkled, shoulders a 
trifle more bent, but exactly the same apprecia- 
tion of tea and tobacco, half crowns and new 
neckerchiefs, the Psalms and the rector’s sermons. 

Never had spring seemed to her so beautiful 
as it seemed this year, when she led her little 
girl through the woods and showed her the new- 
ly awakened flowers, and told her the names of 
the birds that poured out such gushing songs of 
gladness in the warm bright noon. The child’s 
lips began to shape isolated words—mam, mam, 
and birdie, fowers for flowers—Divine language 
to the mother’s ear. Never was child happier or 
more fondly loved. Martha Briggs, nothing 
doubting, hugged this little waif to her honest 
heart, and even Melanie, who had a eurious in- 
ward revulsion from the child, had to pretend a 
most enthusiastic devotion and deepest gratitude 
to Providence for the little one’s restoration. 
Once, inspired by some familiar spirit of evil, 
she could not resist dropping a little poison into 
her mistress’s cup of joy. 

“Do you feel quite sure there has been no 
mistake, ma’am?’ she asked. “I sometimes 
fancy our darling could not have been saved. 
I saw her carried away by the current, carried 
past me like a straw, and it has never been quite 
explained how she was rescued.” 

Constance looked at her with eyes on fire with 
indignation. 

‘“ Am I sure that this is my child?” she cried, 
clasping the baby to her breast. ‘“ Am I sure of 
my own name, of my life? If all the rest of life 
were a dream or a shadow, I should know that 
Christabel was real and true. Who can deceive 
a mother ?” 

“You were so ill when the little girl was 
brought home,” suggested Melanie, with an air 
of conscientious doubt. 

‘“* Not too ill to remember my Christabel. We 
knew each other, did we not, darling? Our lips 
clung together as if we had never been parted. 
Not know my own child, indeed! Never dare to 
make such a suggestion again, Melanie.” 

After this Mademoiselle Duport was discreetly 
silent on the subject of this present Christabel’s 
identity with the Christabel of the past; but the 
time was to come when Constance Sinclair’s faith 
was to receive a ruder shock, 

Gilbert went home that evening after the Two 
Thousand savage, with his mind full of scorpi- 
ons, Goblin’s success was as nothing to him. 
He hardly remembered that one of his horses 
had won a great race for the first time since he 
had kept horses. He had counted on James 
W yatt’s fidelity just as he had counted on his 
horse or his dog, a creature bought with his 
money, fed and housed by him. Wyatt had 
profited by him; Wyatt was bound to stand by 
him; and as to those various slights which he 
had put upon his confidential adviser at divers 
times, almost unconsciously, it had never oc- 
curred to him that there could be any galling 
wound left by such small stings, the venom where- 
of was to react upon himself, 

If he had heaped favors upon the man, if he 
had been the most unselfish and devoted of 
friends, he could not have felt James Wyatt's 


dtpeachery more keenly. He was angry with him- 


self for having been so easy a dupe, for having 
given any man power to get the better of him. 

“The whole thing is a planned revenge,” he 
thought. ‘“ Wyatt knew how it would gall me to 
see Sir Cyprian back at Davenant.” 

And Wyatt had flung a fire-brand into that 
revelation about the pretended German doctor. 
Could it be, Gilbert asked himself, or was it a 
malicious invention of Wyatt's? Would Lord 
Clanyarde have lent himself to such a decep- 
tion? Even Lord Clanyarde might: have been 
hoodwinked by his daughter's lover. 

“IT won't accuse her, not yet awhile,” he said 
to himself. “It will be better to keep quiet and 
watch. I have been too often away. I have 
given her too much license. That innocent face 
of hers would deceive Satan himself. And I 
have allowed myself to think that there was no 
guile in her; that although she has never loved 
me, she has never wronged me. Hard to find, 
after all, that I have judged her too leniently.”’ 

It was after midnight when Mr. Sinclair ar- 
rived at Davenant, and he had to ring up one of 
the servants to let him in, his return being alto- 
gether unlooked for. He did not see Constance 
until the next day, and by this time had regained 
the mastery of himself. The position of affairs 
between husband and wife since Mrs. Sinclair's 
recovery had been a kind of armed neutrality. 
Gilbert had never alluded to that awful day on 
which he had raised his hand against his wife, 
nor had Constance. Doubtful whether she re- 
membered that unhappy occurrence, and deep- 
ly ashamed of the brutality into which passion 
had betrayed him, Mr. Sinclair wisely kept his 
own counsel. To apologize might be to make a 
revelation. His remorse showed itself by in- 
creased civility to his wife, and a new deference 
to her feelings, for which she was duly grateful. 
Gentle, submissive always, she gave her husband 
no cause of offense, save that one rankling sore 
which had begun to gall him directly the tri- 
umphant sense of possession had lost its power 
to satisfy—the consciousness that he had never 
won her heart. This smouldering fire needed but 
a spark of jealousy to raise a fatal flame. 

Constance expressed herself much pleased at 
Goblin’s success, when Gilbert announced the 
fact, with very little elation, on the day after the 
race. They were dining together ¢éte-d-téte in the 


spacious paneled room, which seemed so much 
too big for them. These ceremonious late din- 
ners were Constance’s aversion. In her hua. 
band’s absence she dined early with Christabel, 
and spent the long afternoons walking or driv- 
ing, and came home at twilight to a social tea 
party with Martha Briggs and baby. 

“T didn’t think you cared about race-horses,” 
said Gilbert, as if doubting the sincerity of his 
wife’s congratulations. 

“Not in the abstract; they are such far-off 
creatures, One never gets on intimate terms 
with them. They are like the strange animals 
which the Emperor Commodus brought to Rome 
—articles of luxury. But I am very glad your 
horse, has won, Gilbert, on your account.”’ 

“Yes, it’s a great triumph for me. If I can 
win the Derby I shall be satisfied. Racing is 
confoundedly expensive, and I’ve had quite enough 
of it. I think I shall sell Goblin and the whole 
stud after Epsom, and the new stables into the 
bargain, and then I shall improve that great bar- 
rack of a place in the north, and settle down. 
I'm sick of this part of the world. It's tood——d 
civilized,” added Mr. Sinclair, forcibly. 

“Do you mean that you would leave Dave- 
nant 9” asked Constance, with astonishment. 

“Yes. I ought to have told you, by-the-way 
—ITayenant ceases to be mine after Midsummer- 
day. I've sold it.” 

“Sold Davenant !”’ 

“Yes. I have never really cared for the 
place, and I had a good offer for it while you 
were ill. Things were not looking very well in 
the north just then, and I was in Want of money. 
I dare say you'll be pleased when you hear who 
is the purchaser,” added Gilbert, with an uncom- 
fortable smile. 

Constance seemed hardly to hear the latter 
part of his speech. 

“To think that you should have sold Davenant 
—the dear old place !” 

“T thought you did not care for it.” 

“ Not just at first, perhaps. It seemed too big 
for me. I liked shabby old Marchbrook better. 
But I have been so happy here lately, and it is so 
nice to live among people one has known all one’s 
life.” 

“Yes, old associations are sweetest,’ sneered 
Gilbert, the demon jealousy getting the upper 
hand. 

“ But, after all, the place itself matters very 
little,” said Constance, anxious to avoid any thing 
that might seem like upbraiding—no wife so con- 
scientious in the discharge of her duty as a good 
woman who does not husband. “I should 
be just as happy in any cottage in the neighbor- 
hood,” 

“Especially if you had an old friend settled 
here,”’ said Gilbert, ‘“ You haven’t asked me the 
name of my successor; but perhaps you know.” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“You might have means of obtaining infor- . 
mation.” 

“ Who is the person, Gilbert ?” 

“Sir Cyprian Davenant.”’ 

He watched her closely. Was the announce. 
ment a surprise, or did she know all about it, 
and was that look of grave astonishment a touch 
of social comedy ? 

She looked at him earnestly for a minute, and 
grew somewhat paler, he thought, as if the very 
sound of his rival’s name were a shock to her. 

“Indeed! He has bought the old place again 
she said, quietly. “That seems only right. But 
I thought he had gone back to Africa.” 

“Did you really?” with a somewhat ironical 
elevation of his eyebrows. ‘ Well, I thought so 
too. But it seems he is still in England. Oh, 
by-the-bye, do you remember that German doc- 
tor who came to see you when you were ill ?” 

There was a purpose in the abruptness of this 
question. He wanted to take her off her guard; 
if possible to startle her into betraying herself. 
If there were any truth in Wyatt's assertion, this 
question must be a startling one. 

Her calm look told him nothing. She was ei- 
ther innocent of all guile or the most consum- 
mate hypocrite. 

“Yes, I can faintly remember. I can just re- 
call that night, like a dream. Papa and you com- 
ing into my room, and a curious-looking old man, 
with a. kind voice—a voice that went to my heart, 
somehow.” 

Gilbert started and frowned. 

“Yes,I remember. It seems like a picture as 
I look back; your anxious looks, the fire-light 
shining on your faces. He asked me to sing, did 
he not? Yes, and the song made me cry. Oh, 
such blessed tears—they took a load off my mind. 
It was like the loosening of a band of iron round 
my head. And he spoke to me about Christabel, 
and told me to hope. Dear old man, I have rea- 
son to remember him.” 

“ Has he never been since ?” 

“Never. How should he come, unless you or 
papa brought him ?” 

“No, to. begsure. And you have no curiosity 
about himi@ai desire to see him again %” 

“Why should I be curious or anxious? He 
did not deceive me with false hope. My darling 
was restored to him.” 

“ And you thank him for that?” 

“T thank God for having saved my child. I 
thank that good old doctor for being the first to 
tell me to hope.”’ 

This much and no more could Gilbert's closest 
questioning extort from his wife. What was he 
to think—that Wyatt was fooling him, or that 
Constance was past-mistress in dissimulation ? 
He did not know what to think, and was misera- 
ble accordingly. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
READY FOR THE WORST. 


JUNE roses were opening in the flower garden 
at Davenant, and Gilbert Sinclair had been lead- 
ing a life of the purest domesticity for the last 
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three weeks. It hung rather heavily upon him, 
that domestic life, for though he loved his wife 
after his own fashion, he was not fond of home 
joys or exclusively feminine society. But what 
will not a jealous man endure when once his sus- 
picions are aroused? Patient as the spider watch- 
ing his prey, he waits for the unguarded moment 
which shall betray the horrid secret he fears vet 
longs to discover. 

Except to. see Goblin win the Derby—a feat 
which that estimable animal performed with hon- 
or to himself and satisfaction to every one save 
the book-men—Gilbert had not been away from 
Davenant since the Two Thousand. He had been 
told to look for treachery at home, and he was 
there ready to seize the traitor. No mouchard 
in the secret service of the Parisian police was 
ever a closer spy than the husband who doubts 
yet dotes, suspects yet fondly loves. 

That he had seen nothing in all this time to 
confirm his doubts was not enough to convince 
Mr. Sinclair that those doubts were baseless. He 
was willing to imagine profoundest hypocrisy in 
the wife of his bosom, a brazen front under the 
semblance of a pure and innocent brow. Even 
that devotion to her child might be a cover for 
a guiltier love. Her happiness, her tranquillity, 
gave him new ground for suspicion. Was there 
not some secret well-spring of contentment, some 
hidden source of delight, masked behind this fair 
show of maternal affection ? 

These were the doubts which Gilbert Sinclair 
was perpetually revolving in his mind during this 
period of domestic bliss, and this was the aspect 
of affairs up to the fifteenth of June. Ascot 
races were to begin on the sixteenth, and Goblin 
was to fulfill his third great engagement. This 
was an occasion before which even a husband's 
jealous fears must give way, and Gilbert had 
made up his mind to see the horse run. He had 
not carried out his idea of selling Goblin after 
the Derby. Jackson, the trainer, had protested 
vehemently against such a breach of faith with 
him, who had made the horse. 

“That there ’oss is to win the Ledger,” said 
the indignant Jackson. “If he don’t, I'll eat 
him, pig-skin and all.” 

Gilbert felt that to part with such a horse, for 
ever so high a price, would be to cut up the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. 

“ A horse can’t go on winning great races for- 
ever, though. There must come a turn in the 
tide,” suggested Gilbert, sagely. ‘We should 
get a pot of money for him now.” 

“A gentleman couldn’t sell a ’oss that had just 
won him the blue ribbon of the turf,” replied 
Jackson, with a burst of chivalrous feeling. “It 
would be too mean.” 

Gilbert gave way to the finer feelings of his 
trainer, and took no step toward cutting short his 
career on the turf. Things were looking livelier 
in the coal-pit district, he told himself, and a few 
thousand a year more or less could not hurt him. 
He would carry out his original idea, take a place 
somewhere near Newmarket, and establish his 
wife and—the child there. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have 
taken a house at Ascot during the race week for 
the accommodation of himself and a selection 
of choice spirits with sporting tastes, where the 
nights might have been enlivened by blind hookey, 
or poker, or some equally enlightening recreation. 
But on this occasion Mr. Sinclair made no such 
comfortable arrangement, and determined to sleep 
at his hotel in town on the night after the great 
race. 

He was smoking his after-dinner cigar on the 
evening of the fifteenth, pacing slowly up and 
down the terrace in front of the open drawing- 
room windows, when a servant brought him his 
letters. 

The first he opened was from his trainer, who 
was in high spirits about Goblin. The next two 
or three were business letters of no importance. 
The last was in a strange hand, a niggling, 
scratchy little hand, which, if there be any ex- 
pression in penmanship, was suggestive of a mean 
and crafty nature in the writef. 


Gilbert tore open the envelope, expecting to’ 


find some insinuating “tip” from a gentleman of 
the genus “tout ;”’ but the letter was not even so 
honest as a tip: it was that snake in the grass, 
an anonymous warning : 


“If Mr. Sinclaire is away to-moro nite he wil 
mis an oportunitie to learn sumthing he ouht to 
kno. If he want’s to kno a secret let im wattch 
the balcone of is wif’s room betwin tenn and lev- 
en to-moro nite.—A FRIEND.” 


Such a letter falling into the hands of a gener- 
ous-minded man would have aroused only con- 
tempt; but coming to a man who had given him- 
self up as a prey to suspicion and jealousy, who 
had long been on the watch for domestic treach- 
ery, even this venomous scrawl became significant 
as the voice of Fate—an oracle to be obeyed at 
any cost. 

“She has taken advantage of my intended ab- 
sence already, and has made an appointment with 
her lover,” thought Gilbert Sinclair. “ This warn- 
ing comes from one of my servants, I dare say, 
some scullery-maid, who has found out my wife's 
infamy, and pities the deluded husband. Rather 
hard to swallow pity from such a quarter.” 

Then came the natural reaction. « 

“Ts it a hoax, I wonder—a trick played upon 
me by some dismissed underling? Yet how 
should any one know how to put his finger on 
the spot that galls? Unless it were that scoun- 
drel Wyatt, who hates me like poison. Well, at 
the least, I can take the hint, and be on the 
watch. God help Cyprian Davenant if he cross- 
es my threshold with evil intent! He may have 
deceived me once. He sha’n’t deceive me again.” 

Mr. Sinclair went to Ascot next day as he had 
intended. Any change in his plans would have 
put his wife upon her guard. He went to the 
races, looking uncommonly glum, as his friends 


informed him ; so gloomy, indeed, were his looks 
that some of his intimates made haste to hedge 
their bets about Goblin, making very sure that 
the Derby winner had been seized by some sud- 
den indisposition. The event rewarded their cau- 
tion, for Goblin, although brought up to the start- 
ing-post in magnificent condition, failed to get a 
place. Gilbert bore his disappointment with su- 
preme stoicism. Goblin’s victory would not have 
made him smile; his failure hardly touched him. 
It was provoking, of course; but Destiny and Mr. 
Sinclair had long been at odds; it was only an- 
other item added to an old account. 

He drove to the station directly Goblin’s race 
was over, and as there was another race to come, 
he got a place in the train easily. It started im- 
mediately, and he was in London before seven 
o'clock, and on his way to Davenant at eight. 
He had not stopped to dine. A biscuit and a 
glass of brandy and soda were all he cared to take 
in his present frame of mind. 

It was striking nine as he left the quiet little 
Kentish station, not quite clear as to what his 
next step ought to be. He had been told to watch 
his wife’s room between ten and eleven. To do 
this with any effect, he must get into the house 
unobserved, or find a safe post of observation in 
the garden. To announce his return home would 
be, of course, to destroy his chance of making any 
discovery: and by this time he had made up his 
mind that there was domestic treachery to be dis- 
covered. As to the means, he cared little or 
nothing. To meet treachery with treachery could 
be no dishonor. 

It was dusk, the sweet summer dusk, when he 
entered the park through a gate seldom used by 
any one but gamekeepers or servants. The night- 
ingales were breaking out into sudden gushes of 
melody, calling and answering one another from 
distant clumps of chestnut or beech, but Mr. Sin- 
clair took no heed of the nightingales. In his 
happiest frame of mind that melodious jug-jug- 
ging would have made no particular impression 
upon his unsensitive ear; to-night all senses were 
more or less in abeyance. He found his way 
along the narrow foot-path mechanically, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, and only roused 
himself when he came within sight of the house. 

How to get in unobserved and reach his room 
without meeting any of the servants was the ques- 
tion. 

A moment's reflection showed him that this 
ought to be easy enough. Half past nine o’clock 
was the servants’ supper hour at Davenant, and 
meals in the servants’ hall are an institution which 
even domestic convulsions leave unshaken. A 
funeral makes no difference in the divine right 
of servants to dine and sup at a certain hour: a 
wedding may cause some supererogatory feasting, 
but can hardly overthrow the regular order of the 
daily. meals. Mr. Sinclair had no fear, therefore, 
of any alteration in the routine of the household ; 
and he knew by experience that his servants liked 
to take their time at the social evening meal. 

It was twenty minutes to ten when he stopped 
for a minute or so in the shrubbery to consider 
his plans. Between ten and eleven, said the anon- 
ymous letter. He had no time to lose. 

He skirted the lawn in front of the drawing- 
room windows, keeping in the shadow of the trees, 
The windows were all open, and he could see the 
whole of the room, Lamps were burning on the 
tables, candles on the open piano, but his wife 
was not there. He went in at one of the win- 
dows. The child's toys were lying on the floor 
by Constance’s favorite chair, and an open work- 
basket, a little pile of books on a gypsy table, 
showed that the room had been lately occupied. 

“She has gone to the balcony room to keep her 
appointment,” he thought, savagely, for by this 
time he had accepted the anonymous warning, as 
a truth. 

The hall was as empty as the drawing-room, 
the lamps burned dimly, being the last invention 
in lamps that do not illuminate. Gilbert went 
softly up the shallow old staircase to the corridor 
which ran the length of the house, and ended at 
the door of his own snuggery. He reached this 
door without meeting any one, went quietly into 
the room, and locked the door. The oriel-window 
of this room commanded the balcony room, which 
was recessed in the southern front, between two 
projecting wings. There could be no better post 
of observation for the man who had been told to 
watch the garden approach to his wife’s rooms. 

There were matches and candles on the man- 
tel-piece, but to strike a light would be to make 
his presence known to any one in the balcony 
room, so Gilbert waited quietly in the half dark- 
ness of a summer night, and found what he want- 
ed easily enough by the sense of touch. There 
was no moon yet, but a few stars were shining 
faintly in the calm gray sky. The windows of 
the balcony room were dark, and one stood open— 
the one nearest the iron stair. (rlbert observed 
this. 

“She is sitting there in the dark,” he thought, 
“waiting for him. That dark room, that open 
window, look like guilt. Why has she not her 
lamp lighted, and her music or her books? No; 
she has something else to think of.”’ 

His guns were arranged in artistic order above 
the chimney-piece—a costly collection, with all 
the latest improvements in sporting guns. His 
hands wandered here and there among the stocks 
till they came to a favorite rifle, the lightest in 
his collection, and one of the surest. He had 
shot many a royal stag with it beyond the Tweed. 
He took down this gun, went to a drawer where 
he kept ammunition, and selected his shot and 
loaded his gun in a steady, business-like manner. 
There was no faltering of the hand that dropped 
the cartridge into its place, though that hand 
meant murder. 

“ He refused to fight me,” Gilbert Sinclair said 
to himself. “He lied to me until | was fool 
enough to believe his lies. 1 gave him fair warn- 
ing. He has tricked and insulted me in the face 
of that warning. He has entered my house once 
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as an impostor and a liar. If he tries to enter it 
a second time as a thief and a seducer, his blood 
be upon his own head.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 
DECEMBER, 1876. 


Sunday, 17.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Thursday, 21.—St. Thomas. 


Sunday, %.—Fourth Sanday in Advent. 
Monday, 2.—Christmas. 
Tueaday,  2%6.—St. Stephen. 


Wednesday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 
Thursday, 28.—Holy Innocenta., 
Sunday, 31.—First Sunday after Christmas, 


Axsovut 1800 clergymen attended Mr. Moopy’s 
Christian Convention, which opened in Chicago 
November 21. *As many more persons were pres- 
ent at the opening mecting; subsequently the 
delegates and visitors filled the Tabernacle. Aft- 
er the opening devotional services, Mr. Moopy 
delivered a lecture on the ‘‘ Study of the Bible.”’ 
On the second day Mr. SaNnKBY spoke on the 
proper management of church music. On the 
third “= the chief topic was “Inquiry Meet- 
ings.’’ The routine was the same as was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Moopy in preceding conventions. 
As on former occasions, he appeared at his best 
when answering the questions put to him by 
the attending ministers. ‘‘ How,’’ it was asked, 
‘*shall the home missionary in a small town 
raise money to build a small church?’ The 
answer was: ** The missionary must be sure the 
Lord sent him. There should not be eight or 
ten small churches ip a small town’’—than which 
nothing could be more to the point. ‘* How do 
you endure the strain of continual work ?”’ ask- 
ed an inquisitive delegate. Mr. Moopy replied 
that he “did not know a strain. Too many min- 
isters break down with unnecessary burdens. 
God does not require a man to groan all night 
for those who have not heen saved during the 


day.’’ 


At the annual meeting of that most valuable 
city charity, the Children’s Aid Society, held 
November 2¥, the treasurer reported its finan- 
cial condition to be prosperous. The expenses 
of the year were $191,496: these had all been 
met from the receipts, leaving a surplus of $1651 
in the treasury. mortgage of $10,000 on the 
Newsboys’ Lodging-House had been paid, and 
also a deficit of the year 1875, amounting to 
$5000. The report says of the work of the year 
1876: “‘A greater number of homeless children 
have been sheltered, fed, and taught in our lodg- 
ing-houses than ever before; a greater number 
of destitute children having homes have been 
taught, fed, and clothed in our industrial schools ; 
nearly the same number of the homeless have 
been sent to homes and places of employment, 
while the accounts from those previously sent 
have been singularly encouraging.”* Sectarian 
bigotry has made cruel assaults upon this most 
useful society; fortunately, the misrepresenta- 
tions with regard to the children sent to the 
West have been refuted, and it has, and deserves 
to have, in larger measure than ever, the confi- 
dence of the benevolent. 


The very able debate in tlie General Confer- 
ence of the Congreyationalists of Counecticut 
(held in New Haven November 14-16), on the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools, de- 
serves more attention than it has received from 
the press. The speeches of Drs. WooLssy and 
Bacon were capecially weighty. The former 
held that the State should establish schools, 
and should compel every child to attend some- 
where. ‘These schools should teach morals, and 
in teaching morals there is no reason why the 
Bible should not be a text-book. Dr. Bacon 
said: ‘‘It is absolute nonsense to exclude the 
Bible from the schools. Merely as a work of 
instruction, the Catholics should no more find 
fault with reading the Bible than with studying 
Homer. We must not be dictated to by any 
one who says that the most read of all books 
shall be excluded from the schools.’’ To the 
question, ‘‘Suppose the Catholics should be- 
come a majority?’ Dr. Bacon replied, ‘* Then 
we must get another Mayflower, and seek a new 
land.” 


The temper of the Vatican court is well ex- 
pressed in the appointment of Cardinal Simeon! 
as the successor of the late secretary of the Pope, 
ANTONELLI. As nuncio at Madrid, Simeon! 
made himself conspicuous by his efforts to se- 
cure the expurgation from the Spanish Consti- 
tution of the famous Article XI., of which Prot- 
estants are just now so loudly complaining. 
Little as this article concedes to Protestantism, 
that little was too much for the papacy. Sims: 
ONI was born in 1816, was made a cardinal in 
1875, and as to order is a priest. The London 
Timea reports of him that ‘‘some years ago he 
came under the favorable notice of Prus IX. 
through being employed at the Vatican in draw- 
ing up Latin letters and briefs. He was a protégé 
of Cardinal Franca, who would probably have 
succeeded ANTONELLI had he not, as is generally 
thought, other views than that of terminating 
his career as pontifical Secretary of State.”’ 


On the 30th of November, our Thanksgiving- 
day, which was also St. Andrew's Day, it was ex- 
pected that the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
consecrate Dean EDWARD RALPH JOHNSON, of 
Chester, Metropolitan Archbishop of Calcutta. 
The letters patent will contain, for the first time 
in a state Church document, the additional title 
of the Queen—Empress of India. Lady Ro.ie 
has announced the transfer of £40,080 consols 
to the English ecclesiastical commissions an en- 
dowment of the new diocese in Cornwall, to be 
known as the diocese of Truro. 


It may be donbted if Dr. Lz Morne’s experi- 
ment of cremation willincline the people of this 
country to make any chayge in the prevalent 
method of disposing of the dead. He has an 
illustrious subj@ct and improved facilities, but 
the burning of the dead has for ages been repug- 
nant to Christian feeling. Christianity found 
cremation prevalent in Italy, at least among the 
prosperous classes; but the feeling which it in- 
spired of reverence for the human body, as des- 


a renewal of life beyond the gravé, led 
al change of customs. There may be 
a yes in cremation, but the necessity for 
it ot urgent in a country which is as yet for 
the most part sparsely populated. 


tin 
to 


The international scheme of the King of the 
Belgians for the exploration of Africa and the 
extinction of the internal slave-trade is bein 
carried forward by the formation of nationa 
committees. Ata recent meeting held in Glas- 
gow a Scotch branch was formed; an English 
branch will also be formed, with the Prince of 
Wales at its head. The society will, when fully 
organized, become a league similar to the Ge- 
neva association for the relief of the sick and 
wounded in war. The plan of the Belgian king 
is, first, the determination of routes for highways 
to the interior, and the building of a road by 
each nation represented. At the Glasgow mecet- 
ing Sir BaRTLe said: am not exagger- 


ating when bsay that in a year or two, by God's 
blessing, we*may have wheeled carriages running 
through Africa from the sea to the lake. The 


mystery of the Nile, the Congo, and all those 
rivers will then be a matter within our grasp, 
for the mystery attaching to them can not, I 
believe, be solved by military expeditio.ss.”’ 


Twenty-seven Methodis® Episcopal Confer- 
ences have voted upon the change of the third 
restrictive rule of the Discipline—that which 
relates to the maintenance of episcopacy. In 
these, 606 votes have been cast in favor of the 
change, and 1195 in opposition. The object of 
this appeal to the Annual Conferences is to ob- 
tain their consent to the proposal to make pre- 
siding elders elective. Many votes are recorded 
against this measure on the ground that the 
powers of the General Conference are sufficient 
for effecting any such change. 


The atatistics of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church (Northern) for 1876 show a considerable - 


increase in the number of members. The totals 
are 11 bishops, 88 annual conferences, 11,361 itin- 
erant preachers, 12,500 local preachers, making 
a total of over 23,000 preachers, 1,613,560 lay 
members, an increase of 61,508; 15,634 church 
edifices, and 5077 parsonages. The value of the 
churches is estimated to be $69,214,055, a de- 
crease of $2,139,179; the parsonages are valued 
at $9,422,060, a decrease of $308,688. The total 
of benevolent collections for the year is $852,351 

distributed thus: For worn-out preachers an 

widows of deceased preachers, $134,058; for mis- 
sions, $507,033 ; for Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, $62,236; for church extension, 
$57,911; for the Tract Society, $13,985; for the 
Sunday-sehool Union, $15,909; for freedmen, 
$35,307; for education, $25,908. The total de- 
crease in the benevolent collections is over 
$130,000. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission Committee, 
at its late session-in this city, appropriated in all 
$525,000 Tor tite coming year, and $100,000 addi- 
tional for the liquidation of the debt of the treas- 
ury. Of the whole sum appropriated, $297,749 
were for foreign missions. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

A countTRYMAN bargained with a California photog- 
rapher for a half-length picture of himself at half 
price, and when the artiet delivered a (ine view of the 
subject from the waistband down, the victimized sitter 
indulged in remarks more forcible than polite. 


— 


*T don't care much for a quiet baby, but I dete on a 
aqualling one,” said an old bachelor. “ Why, how 
strange admiringly chorueed al! the mothers in the 
room. ‘“* Not atall,” reeponded the bachelor, ** because, 
you see, as soon as the brat begine to squall, it’s always 
taken from the room.” 


An lows paper tells of a smart wife that helped her 
husband to ralse seventy acres of wheat. ye way 
she helped him was to stand in the door and shake « 
broom at him when he sat down to rest, 

— 

Tut neat Tiwe.—* A great philosopher,” said a pub- 
lic lecturer, “* once said that he would not for any 
thing have had money left him in his youth.” “ That's 
juet my idea,” exclaimed an aged auditor; “I'd a ‘na- 
tion sight rather have it left me now.” 

A local debating society is ~ ome to wrestle with 
the following question: “ Resolred, That a man who 
lays on an accordion and keeps a barking dog can't 
a Christian.” Four members to one want to take 
the negative side. 


“Sambo, where's your master?” “*Goneout.” “ Has 
he lett off drinking yet?” ‘“‘Oh yes; he leave off three 
times this morning.” 

“He's filling his last cavity,” mournfully said a 
young dentist, as they lowered the coffin of his de- 
conned partner into the krave. 

—— 

‘* What ia the worst side of naval warfare 7" asked a 
achool-teacher. ‘“* The broadside,” replied a boy in the 
back seat. He went up to the head. 

Grave Joxr.—There is no reason why the earth's 
inhabitants should always look grave; Dut it would 
disarrange things terribly if the earth herself were to 
lose her gravity. 


— 


OnF oF THE FARLIFST Patytrers on Reconp—The Em- 

peror Trajan, who eet up a Roman column. 

The son of a well-known actor recently, at a public 
examination, in reply to the question, “* Who was the 
oe English divine 7" said, promptly, “* The divine 

‘illiam.” 


“* Weel, Peggy,” said an old man to a female servant 
whom he had known all his days, “ are ye no married 
yet?” “Me married yet replied Peggy, indignantly, 
‘*I dare say no! I wouldnayie my single life for a’ 
the double anes [ ever saw.” 

—___-— 

Now,” said a citizen of Rawlings, Wyoming Terri- 
tory, at a recent dance, “ you see that heifer in a red 
dresa—that's my wife; an’ ef you dance with ber more'n 
two times, pard, Ill shute the hull top ov yer hed off. 
W hat ‘ll yer drink 7” 


- 
The following is a true copy of a letter received by 
a village school-master: “Sur, as you are a man of 
nolege, I intend to inter my son in your skall.” 

Why is the letter “5” like a lamb 7—Because it is the 
beginning of “sheep.” 

Very cunsatisractory Sort or Barap—The roll of 

faine. 


“The way it is,” said little Johnny, deacribing a raf- 
fie at a chureh fair, “ you see somethin’ and you give 
half a dollar for a chance to win it, another fellow al- 
ways gets it, and they never offer you your money 
back.” . 
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THE LIONIZED ASINUS VULGARIS. 


U. 8. “Don’t bray—I mean roar—so loud, you will frighten those foreigners about to leave us. They can’t appreciate your style of fun!” 
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THE POWDER RIVER EXPEDITION CROSSING THE PLATTE, NOVEMBER 14, 1876. 


THE SIOUX WAR.—From Sxercues sy ovr Sreciat Artist witn Tar Troors.—[Ser Pace 118. 
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THE SIOUX WAR. 


MILITARY operations on the plains have been 
pushed forward with great activity for the past 
few weeks, and with a success that will probably 
result in teaching the hostile tribes the necessity 
of keeping at peace. On November 25 an expe- 
dition under Genera] M‘Kenzie, which left Old 
Fort Reno early in the month for the Powder 
River, came upon a formidable Indian fastness in 
a cafion on the North Fork of that river. The 
cafion is about four miles long, and varies in 
width from a quarter of a mile to a mile at the 
base of the walls. It is intersected through- 
out by scores of ravines from five to fifty feet 
deep. Its direction is about @ast and west, and 
the North Fork of the Powder River winds along 
the southern side. Its western end terminates 
in an irregular range of flat hills, and there are 
rocky and brushy patches on the sides of the 
cafion, and bluffs rising abruptly from the bot- 
tom at several points within short distances of 
the Indian camp. A count of the tepees after 
the fight showed that the village had contained 
between 180 and 200, and the warriors are esti- 
mated at between 400 and 500. 

The attack was made at night, in the most gal- 
lant manner. The Indians fought bravely and 
desperately, but were driven from one ravine to 
another, until the village and cafion were in the 
hands of our soldiers. General M‘Kenzir’s loss 
was small; but among the slain was Lieutenant 
Joun A. M‘Kiyney, of the Fourth Cavalry. He 
was a native of Memphis, Tennessee, a fine sol- 
@iier, and distinguished for manliness and bravery. 
The Indian loss is estimated at from thirty to fifty 
killed. Our troops captured about 500 ponies, 
and totally destroyed all the tepees and most of 
their contents, including the winter’s supply of 
dried meat. Besides what was destroyed, over 
fifty pack-horses were loaded with buffalo-robes, 
etc., taken from the lodges by our enlisted Indi- 
ans. A quantity of ammunition which the hos- 
tile Indians had no time to take off with them 
was also destroyed. 

On page 1017 will be found sketches of Old 
Fort Reno, now General Croox’s supply, dépot, 
General Croox’s head-quarters at Fort Fetterman, 
and the Powder River expedition under General 
M‘Kewnzie crossing the Platte River on Novem- 
ber 14. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


It appears that the horrible scheme to take the re- 
mains of Abraham Lincoln from the tomb was ar- 
ranged in all ite details by three or four villains in a low 
drinking saloon of Chicago. The conspirators calcula- 
ted that there was “‘ money in the job”—that a patriotic 
country would be at once aroused, and would agree to 
any demand for the recovery of the body. They ex- 
pected not only to receive a large sum of money, but 
also to gain the release of “ Ben Boyd,” a notorious 
counterfeiter, who is now in the penitentiary. The 
plan was, after securing the body, to carry it across 
the Sangamon River, not far from the cemetery, and 
bury it in a sandy bank under the bridge, where it 
would be secure from the closest search. The whole 
plot was discovered by the instrumentality of a detect- 
ive who was taken into the counsels of the conspira- 
tors, they believing him mutually interested with them- 
selves in its accomplishment. Being alarmed in the 
very midst of their sacrilegious task, the wretches fled ; 
but after a while, singularly enough, they were arrest- 
ed in the very saloon where the plot was devised. Un- 
fortunately, by the law of Illinois, the heaviest penalty 
for such an infamous crime is a large fine and three 
years’ imprisonment—certainly not sufficient to satisfy 
the feelings of the community. 


In 1820 Captain Ross recorded 50° below zero as the 
lowest temperature he experienced in the arctic seas. 
By- Dr. Kane, in 1853, 70° below zero was recorded; by 
Dr. Hayes, in 1861, 683¢° ; by Captain Nares, in 1876, 72°. 


Hotels every where are reducing their prices, so that 
now it does not cost such a Jarge fortune as formerly 
to travel around a little, and spend a few days at a hotel. 


The treasures discovered by Generak Di Cesnola at 
the temple of Kurium, in Cyprus, consist of about 1500 
articles in gold, silver, bronze, etc. They are supposed 
to be more than two thousand years old. 


When election snepense is fully over, and the Cen- 
tennial fever wholly allayed, what can people talk about 
but the weather? And at the very commencement of 
winter “‘ Kentucky’s goose bone” sends out its “‘ prob- 
abilities.” The prophecy of the goose bone does not 
extend beyond the year in which the goose was hatched, 
and the prediction is for the three winter months only. 
Take the breast-bone of a last spring’s goose and di- 
vide it into three equal parts, and the different divis- 
ions will represent December, January, and February. 
The breast-bone of a goose is translucent, and if clear 


———ahen held up to the light, the weather will be mild 
and pleasant; but if covered with clond-like blots, it 


will be gloomy and cold—the heavier the blots, the cold- 
er will be the weather. A study of this year’s goose 
bone indicates that the weather for December will be 
cloudy and gloomy, probably with much rain and snow, 
not very cold, but withal a very disagreeable month. 
Abont the last of December we shall have some cold 
weather, which will continue to grow colder as Janu- 
ary advances. The month of January will be a cold 
one throughout, with some very severe weather during 
the last part of the month, the coldest experienced for 
& number of years. February will be more pleasant 
and spring-like, betokening an early return of the flow- 
ers. During the last of the month, however, there will 
be a few cold days, but no severe weather. Such is the 
prophecy of the goose bone, according to the Louisville 
Commercial. 


The narrow-gauge railway on the Centennial grounds 
was well patronized during the whole time of the Ex- 
hibition. The number who took passage on it up to 
November 10 was 4,600,737. The largest number car- 
ried on any one day was 68,278, on September 28, 
“ Pennsylvania Day.” 


“Seven persons killed outright, about one hundred 
injured, and others who will probably die,” is the re- 
ported result of the falling of a theatre floor in San 
Francisco. It is the old story—insufficient supports 
and a crowded house. The theatre was over a large 
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livery-stable, and the whole audience was precipitated 
into the stable beneath. A fearful scene followed. 
Hundreds crawled out unassisted and uninjured, but 
beneath the débris were the dead and injured. 


The Art Students’ League—a society formed abont 
a year ago in this city for the purpose of aiding stu- 
dents in the higher development of art culture—has 
entered on its second year under favorable auspices. 
As now organized, the League affords remarkable fa- 
cilities and advantages in the various departments of 
art studies. 


Applications for space in the Permanent Exhibition 
at Philadelphia have been numerons. 


The originals of a great many letters of Melanchthon 
were recently found in the Chigi Library, at Rome. 
It is evident, by comparing them with those published, 
that Joachim Camerarius, the firet editor, suppressed 
or modified a number of strong expressions used in 
Melanchthbon’s confidential correspondence which had 
reference to princes, statesmen, and reformers of his 
time. 


The double-deck cars on the Sixth Avenue line are 
decidedly popular. 


There are now, it is estimated, between two and 
three million cinchona plants on the government plan- 
tations of India, and the cultivation of them has been 
attended with remarkable success. Mention is made 
of the fact that one of the cinchona-trees thus grown 
in India has attained the height of thirty-two feet, 
with a girth of about twenty-nine inches. 


Li-Hung Chang, the new commander-in-chief of the 
Chinese army, is said to have already made himself the 
actual sovereign of the empire. He was the son of a 
poor literary man, and during the Tai-ping rebellion 
offered his services to the government, and has rapidly 
risen in military rank and imperial favor. He is re- 
garded as the implacable enemy of foreigners, and the 
leading opponent of progress. He js about fifty-five 
years of age, and holds his power by a system of nepo- 
tism in vogue in China. 


In April, 1873, the Legislature passed an act author- 
izing the Board of Education of the city of New York 
to provide and maintain a nautical school for the edu- 
cation and training of pupils in the service and prac- 
tice of navigation. 
Navy was authorized to extend the use of certain ves- 
sels to nautical schools, and the St. Mary's was lent 
for the use of the New York school in January, 1875. 
Since that time the average number of pupils has been 
about one hundred and twenty-five. Not long ago 
there was an examination of the pupils on board the 
St. Mary's, and about sixty boys graduated. Their 
practical knowledge of seamanship and navigation was 
very satisfactory. 


The Philadelphia Times gives the following table, ex- 
hibiting the number of guests at all the Centennial 
hotels in West Philadelphia during the Exhibition: 
Daily Average. Total. 

400 


Exposition ........... 1350 196,000 

T 1100 200,000 
500 125,000 
Hall ............... 600 180,000 
Weatminster ................ 160 20,000 


The three Younger brothers, who were leaders in the 
attack on the Northfield Bank, Minnesota, when the 
cashier was murdered, have been sentenced to State- 
prison for life. They escape hanging by a peculiarity 
of the Minnesotalaw, which mitigates the sentence of 
those who plead guilty to the crime of which they are 
accused. There were eight desperadoes engaged in the 
raid upon the bank—two of them escaped, three were 
killed by the pursuing citizens, and these three were 
captured and have received sentence. 


Now is the time for hunters to visit the Adirondacks 
—that ia, those fond of hunting bears. Six “ Bruins” 
were lately captured near Mayfield, New York. A 
large bear marched into Northville at noonday and de- 
liberately seated himself near the tavern on the main 
street, but retreated in good order when the villagers 
sprang to arms. 


The following table gives the acreage of New York 
city parks: 


Acres. 
Stuyvesant Place, over ie 3 
Madison Square, over ..................-. 6 
20 
Tompkins Square, over............. 10 
Gramercy Park, over ............. 1 
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Two polar bears that for five years had lived in har- 
mony in a large pit in the Zoological Gardens of Co- 
logne recently had a serious quarrel with each other. 
The weaker party took refuge upon the top of a rock 
in one corner of the pit; but when, after three days of 
fasting, she descended, pressed by hunger, her former 
companion violently attacked her, and in spite of all 
the efforts of the keepers to separate them, he soon 
tore her body into pieces. During the whole combat 
neither of the bears uttered a sound of any kind. 


The following anecdote is told by the Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal of a Democrat in that city: “‘ The night before 
the Presidential election he was out with his wife, who 
is an enthusiastic Republican. Upon returning home, 
her husband said, ‘ Now I'll get a good sleep, get up in 
the morning, take John (his colored servant), go to the 
polls, and put in two votes for Tilden.’ Like the patri- 
arch Isaac’s wife, the good wife of our Democratic 
friend kept her own counsel. But next morning 
bright and early ehe arose and proceeded to the kitch- 
en, where she found John, whom she accosted: ‘ John, 
have you voted yet?’ ‘No, ma‘am,’ quoth John. 
*Then, John,’ said Mra. ——, ‘ you go and vote as quick 
as you can.’ Jobn went and voted for Hayes and 
Wheeler. After breakfast our Democratic friend call- 
ed John, observing pleasantly to him, ‘Now, John, 
suppose we go and vote?’ Quoth John, ‘ Why, jedge, 
I's done voted!’ The judge took in the situation, and 
went to the polls a wiser man.” wt 


A year later, the Secretary of the | 


VIENNA ROLLS. 

Fut directions for making the celebrated Vienna 
Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking Powder at the 
Centennial, sent free. Address Royal Baking Powder 
Company, New York. —[{Com.] 


THE various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. ] 


Buenett's Coooatne is the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the world.—{Com.) 
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AGENTS FOR 


bal of North Carolina, 


AND DEALERS IN 


ALL KINDS OF TOBACCO. 


- OUR 


NEXT PRESIDENT, 
SMOKING MARBURG BROS. 


SEAL. 
‘NORTH CAROLINA 


TOBACCO. 


A Year. AGENTS WANTED. 
on our Grand Combination 
Prospectus, representing 


DISTINCT BO 
450 dey: Ep re. The biggest t ever tri ales 
made from this when all single books fail. Also, A ents 


Wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. 
Superior to all others. With invaluable Illustrated 
Aids and Superb bindings. These Books beat the 
World. Full particulars free. Address 

JOHN POTTER & CO., Publishers, PHILA. 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 


— MANUFACTURER OF 


g MEERSCHAU M PIPES, 


ar-Holders, &c 
Ww Tholeaate and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illuatrated 
117 Fulton St., 
STORES : 6 Astor House WAY), NewYork. 


ONG LooK HOU USE, B Epw ARD Annore: 
with beautifal SILHOU ETT ILLUSTRATIONS 
by Marra Hiwps. 

** Will repeat in this generation the success of the 
Rollo books."—New York Tribune. 

** Will meet a want which has long been recognized.” 
— Boston Advertiser. 

“Every child will be pleased greatly with ‘ Long 
Look House.’”—Traveller 

One beautiful 16mo volume. Price $1 25, postpaid, to 
any address. 
NOYES, SNOW, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


- BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


’ Buy theSEL F- INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6 $14; 5x7 

$27 ; 6x9, $37 ; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c., $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1947. 


A Home School and-C ollege.. 
CLEMENTS HALL, 


= - ELLICOTT CITY, Near Baltimore, Md. 


This old established Grammar School has unusual 

advantages. The Schools of Letters and of Science of 

the College proper are now open. Every home com- 

— Experienced professors. Graduates take high 
ank. For circular, address 

CHARLES A. De M. SPENCER, Ph.D., Head Master. 


Manufacturer of 
STEHR,? Meerschaum 
Pipes & maton Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


5, —Polished Granite Monuments, from $25.1 free o on 

25 + board ship for any part of America. Inscrip- 
tions accurate and bedutiful. Plans and prices free. Ad- 
dress JOHNW. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


RARE AND FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
Address F. KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street, New York. 


9 Fancy Card 
paid. J.B. HUS 


all styles, with name, 10c., post- 
ED, eaten, Renne. Co.,, 


PRANG’ S ILLUMINATED 


Christmas & New Year Cards. 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a great va- 
riety of styles and designs, are growing in public favor 
from year to year, in Europe as well as in America. 
For gale by all Stationers and Book-dealers. 

N.B.—These cards are copyrighted, and all infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 

ct? tllustrated Catalogues of our other pub- 
lications, all of which are admirably well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 
L. PRANG & co., Boston, 


HE COMPANION aims to be a faverite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to inter- 
est while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, 
and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts 
for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 

J. T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A*Steptrens, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 

Ite reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of’ Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Faets and Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $1§75. Specimen copies 


sent free. Pivase mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Nass, 


Young America Press Co., 
53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
the oldest house the te business, aril the 
chea st an 
self-inking 
t 


‘Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 


* 
mi niet he. FIVE 
DOLLA APLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


free. Specimen Book of Type, Outs, &c. ten cents. 


A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


[7 WE WANT SOO MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACCENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERCY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWING MaA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYINO ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHAR- 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
ACENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 


827 & 829 Broadway, | New York, or New Orleans, La. 
POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pi 
and Holders. Doing, Re. 
‘holesale Retail 
27 John St... N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. _ 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or ~ en locks; warrant- 
ed genuine twist barrels, and a shooter, OR ig 
3ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for 

Jan be sent ©. O. D., with privilege to examine be oo 
ayn bi Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
SON, Gun Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 
Cincinnati. ~ & patent process he allors pure gold so 
to make it as elastic as Damascus Steel. Prices as low as 
the old atyle. Send for illustrated price list 

New York Agency, 100 ) Nassau Street. 


APPY NEW YEAR. 


25 New Year’s Cards, assort- 
ed designs, and 25 Visiting 
Cards, 10 colors, with yourname 
rrinted on them, and an elegant 
orocco Card Case, mailed, 
for 35 cts. Address NOVELTY 
CARD CO., Ashland, Mass. 


Imitation Gold Watches 

$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 

$2 to $12, to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
Sent C. O.D. by Express. Send stamp for 

ireular COLLINS MeTaL WaTcu 

FacTORY, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Pox 1096 


A Cure guaranteed in every case. 
Call on or address De. VAN DYKE, 
6 West 16th Street, New York; or, 

1321 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SKIN 
DISEASE 


EATERS EASILY CURED. By one 
that used it for thirteen yeare. Address 
Jos. A. Dunn, Elizabethport, N. J. 


AGENTS, we bs have j just t the thing for *‘ Hard Times.” 
Something new. Particulars free. Write now. 


KENDALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 


‘Rogers’ Statuary 
$10 and upw ard. 


“WEIGHING THE BABY.’’ 
A New Group. 
21 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cts. for Illustrated 
- Catalogue and prints of lawn 
subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, 
1156 Broadway, cor. 27th St., 
New York. 


EDICINE 
RENDERED 
7 
USELESS. 
ULVERMACHER’S ELECTRO-GALVANIC CHAIN 
Belts and Bands are indorsed by the most eminent 

Physicians of Europe and America. 

For the Self-cure of Kheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Constipation, Spinal Epi- 
lepsy. Female Complaints, Disenses of 
Men, Lost Health, Decl 
General Debility, Neuraligic, Gouty, or 

_Selatic Aches & Pains, and other Chronic 
Disenses of the Head, Chest, Liver, Stom- 
ach, Hidneys and Blood. 
an ulvermacher's Belts, Bands, e ~ ..received the only 

ard of merit for Flectrie yliances at the great 

i's Exhibitions, Philadelp yhia, is and Vienna, and 

may be relied on as ‘the most valuab le, sh vile, safe and 

effective curative means known to medical science. 
a2” Avoid as Belts, Bands, &c. 
aa” Pulvermacher’s alone are genuine. 
Pamphlet with full particulars mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO. 


2 Broadway, New York, o1 : , Cincinnati, O. 


A pleasing surprise forevery lady and gentleman. Even a 
child can use it. Buy one. Sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
Dealers supplied. SMILLIE ¢ & 5 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


AGENTS wanted for 


BARNES’ CENTENARY HISTORY, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


It is universally pronounced the best and most 
beautiful work of the kind pobtehed, and is having a 
large sale. Apply at oace ~ terms to the publishers, 

. & 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. ITI. Switzerl4nd, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Car” The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
ad to any tune ; falls down, rises, walks, 
cc. &c., as ‘requested, seemingly en- 
+ vn with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonis 
sensation, Brice | to 15 cts. 
2% cts. Mailed sate 
EU TRICK AND LTY 39 
Ann St., New York, Box 4614, 


NoYour Own Printing 


NO TYPR SETTING! NO TROUBLB! NO BXPENSB! 
except for ink and paper, after procuring one of GOLUING 4 
CO.S OFFICIAL PRESSES, and an RKlectrotype for printing 
Labels, Biliheads, 
Cards, Circulars. Ou tfits from $i u p 
Send %c stamp for Out Catalogue of Presses, Tools ,T, 
GOLDING & CO.,Manuf's, Fort Hill Sq, ‘Boston, 


~ 


ELBOW- ROO) MAX ADELER’S NEW 
* BOOK. Outsella any book 

in the market. Splendidly illustrated with many hu- 
merous drawings. Wil] sell at sight. Best commissions. 
Agents ayo in eve bout Terms and circulars 
723 Chestnut St. Phila. 


free. J.M . STODDART 


Harper's Magazine Weekly Baar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subacriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren’s Magazine, Hanrven’s and Ilanexn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, \Wreuty, or 
Bazan will be xupplied aratia for every Club of Five 
Srusoniners at $4 00 each, in one rewittlance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it wil! be understood that the 
eubscriber wisheg to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexriy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
vuderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanren & Brorurns is prefer- 
ab'e to Batik Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stulen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Trams ror Anvertistno in Tanren's WEEKLY AND 
Harren’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside lage, $4 00 per Line—each in-ertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER £ BROTHERS, New York. 


CAMP LOUNGE $12, $4, and $5. Cuts free. 
Co., Norwark,Conn. \ Sold by N.Y. Sporting trade. 


HOUSEHOLD 


1019 


ELEGANCIES. 


The Best of Christmas Presents to your Lady Friends. 
The Most Boeutital Ladies’ Book ever Published. 


Work, Hair 


A splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of 
Household Art, Taste, and Fancy Work, Transp parencies, Leaf 
Work, W orsted Work, Work Boxes, Baskets, 
zee. Sawing Picture Frames, Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw 

V Over 300 pages; 250 — 
Engravings. A charming gift to any friend. Price 1 BO by 

l, postpaid. 

WINDOW GARDENING,—A etandard book, 
pore illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulba, and 

for in-doors. 
etx, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engravings., 
Price $1 50 by mail. 

LADIES’ FANCY published. A 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, 
Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series of 
Designs for Easter Crosecs, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers 
and Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair 
Work and Card-Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests,Window 
Garden Decorations, Crochet W ork, Designs in Embroidery, and 
an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers 
of Household Art and Recreation. 

All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


| Address HENRY = WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
N. B.—Send P.O. Stamp for Giateess fousehold Book. 


‘ax Flowers, 


ork, Bead Work, &c., &c. 


Has handsome Designs of Hanging 


Paper Flowers, 


Price $1 50 


46 Beekman ‘St, New York. 


Superbly Illustrated. 


LHe BOYS 


A History of the Battles of the Revolution. 


‘“*My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” 
” **Our New Way Round the World,” &c. 
Three Hundred Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, 


Fighting,” “ Winning his Way, 


In this beantiful volume Mr. Coffin has produced 
a story of the Revolutionary War which will prove far 
more engaging to youthful lade and lasses than the 
dry relations which we find in almost any of the 
school histories of that eventful period. While it is 
as veritable, as it relates to dates and events, as the 


' driest and most methodical of these compilations, and 


as accurate in all essential particulars, the story which 
he has given us is invested with the absorbing interest 
of a personal narrative of adventure by the introduc- 
tion of five youths, and who embark in the strug- 
gle for liberty; and around these young patriots, as 
central figures and moving actors on the scene, 
the drama of the Revolution is made to revolve. 


By Cuarvtes Carteton Corris, Author of 
‘Four Years of 
With nearly 


‘Following the Flag,” 


&3 Ov. 


One or the other of them is engaged in every move- 
ment and participates in nearly every battle, and their 
personal fortunes, their stirriifg adventures, their acts 
of bold heroism and patient endurance, and the com- 
panionships which they form, lend to the narrative all 
the dramatic interest of a novel. Some portions of 
this narrative are wonderfully graphic, and the indi- 
vidualizations are nearly perfect.—Christian Intelli- 
gencer, N.Y. 

The story of the Revolution has probably never be- 
fore been told to youths so graphically. * * * Probably 
youthful readers can not get elsewhere so clear a con- 
ception of the military movements of the Revolution 
as in Mr. Coffin’s pages.—Penn Monthly. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YorK. 


(a Harprer & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pa ds, 


Secures and Comroxt of Body. 
with Grace and Bravutry of Form, 
Three garments in one. Approved by 
all physicians. Agents anted. 
=® Samples by mail, in London cord, $2; 
Satteen, $175. To Agents at 25c. leas. 

gs Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. N.Y, 


£ AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY _ 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITION 


It sells faster than any other book. One agent sold 34 
copies in one day. This 1s the only authentic and com- 
plete history published. Send for our extra terms to 
Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 


Portraits, &c. drawn by machinery. A 
paratus, with instructions,by mail,only 
Agents wanted. 
Mrs. Co., 614 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


GroRTING GOODS. ‘Revolvers, Skates, Perfume 
Stone, 2c. Key Checks, Unique Toilet Articles, 
Cosmetics, Magic Goode, Magic Lanterns, Prize Pack- 
ages, 25c. Bird and Animal mitator, 10c. Catalogues 
freee EUREKA COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York. 
TEW YEAR'S CARDS, New and Beautiful Designs. 
Samples and Circ ulars for 3-cent stamp. Agents 
wanted. Write Early. J. A. MORRILL (D), Fulton,N.Y. 


A 
The success wie the 
Magnificent new combination 

of THE ILLUSTRATED 
WEREKLY. Let no agent fail te 

send for particularsaton e. 
Address, 1AS, CLUCAS CO. 
arven New York, or 
11? t.. Chic 


a day sure made by Agents selling 
$10 had $253: Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 126 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for Sic. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J - iH. BU F FORD'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’ d 1830. 


Tea Greenbank & Patan City Nurseries 


Floral and Fashion Journal, Free for’ 1876/ 
Addrese GREIVES Sé CO., Box 2858, New York. 
AX AGE NT is wanted in every county of the U nited 
States to sell the most popular book ever pub- 
lished. For particulars, address INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO., 407 North 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ANTED! SALESMEN ata ‘anlar? o f S120. 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid, 
Address. Momitor Masv FACTU Ce., C incinnati, Ohio. 


RENC HS Pat. Comniwep » FOL DING ROC KING 
HORSE and Rolling Chair for Children. Just the 
thing for Christmas. New. Manufactured and sold only 
” FRE NCH & MYERS, 536 West 3d St., Cincinnati, 0. 


S894 


made by ONE Agent in 57 days. 13 new 
articles. Samples free. Address 
M. LININGTON, Curoaeo. 


WALLACE'S 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. |' 


The Geographical Distribution of Animals. 


Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. 
Russet Watrace, Author of the “ Malay Archipelago,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 


Maps and Illustrations. 


With a Study of the Relations of Living and 


By ALFRED 
In Two Volumes. With 


Mr. Wallace has already registered many claims on 
the gratitude of naturalists present and future. In 
their interest he has explored the tropics of the East 
and the wilderness of the West, and has brought home 
numberless novelties. He has written one of the best 
and moet instructive books of naturalists’ travels ever 
yet issued. He was, as is well known, the joint in- 
ventor with Mr. Darwin of the theory of ** Natural 
Selection.” But beyond all these scientific feate—and 
they are no mean ones—he has accomplished a task 
that will extend his fame even more widely among 
those who love acience, as the author of the first sound 
treatise on zoological geography.— Nature, London. 

No fitter anthor could have been found for this ci- 
gantic undertaking than he who divides with Mr. 
Darwin the honor of being the apostle of the doctrine 


of natural selection; and Mr. Wallace's name is in it- 
self a guarantee that this difficult subject will be han- 
died in the broadest ar most comprehensive manner. 
*** The non-scientific reader need have no fears of 
finding in these pages nothing but dry details, enita- 
ble only for the etudent; on the contrary, the style is 
80 flowing and the language so clear that the work 
may be enjoyed by any person of ordinary education, 
while it must be read with attention by every one 
who is desirous of keeping up with the march of gen- 
eral knowledge in the present day.— Field, London. 

The result of Mr. Wallace's labors is a book which 
contains the most valuable information industriously 
put together, and certain to be of the highest impor- 
tance to the zoological student.—Athenaum, Lon- 
don. 


PuBLISHED PY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


@€@ Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


TARPER & BROTHERS 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN ‘LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 
Bovrne. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00. 


If. 
THE BOYS OF "76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Cuaries Carceron Corry, Author 
of “My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” “ Fol- 
lowing the Flag,” “ Four Years of Fighting, * «Win. 
ning his Way,” “Our New Way Round the W orld,” 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 

THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Mary 
Crem Hay, Author of “Ofd Myddelton’ s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” Squire's Legacy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 centa. 

IV. 

AUTENRIETH'S HOMERIC DICTIONARY. A 
Homeric Dictionary: for Use in Schools and Col- 
leves. From the German of Dr. Groxre AvtTEn- 
niETH, Rector of the Gymnasium at Zwetbricken, 
Translated, with Additions and Corrections, by 
Ronsert P. Keer, 12mo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50: Half Bound, $2 00. 

COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Tarren 
Illustrated by Gustave Dort. A magnifi- 
cently illastrated and sumptuous volume, Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00. va 


A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. vit 


MEDIAVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND MIRA- 
CLES. Not au tno & Soctetate Jesv. l12mo, Cloth, 
Itt. 


THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
lilustrations. S8vo, Paper, 35 cents; lzmo, Cloth, 


bw. 
IX. 
DANIEL’ DERONDA. A Novel. By Groner Exror. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12me, Cloth, $3 00; Popu- 
lar Edition in one volune, Svo, Paper, $i 50. 


By Mera Onrep. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Tuxopors 
D.Wootsey, D.D., LL.D; F. A. P. LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davin A, Wetts; Hon. Franow A. W ALKKR; 
Prof. T. Steraey Hunv: Prof. G. Sumyer; 
Epwarp Arxinson; Prof. Turopore Git; Epwis 
P. Wuirrre; Prof. W. Law- 
nenok: The Rev. Joun F. D.D.: 
VavueuanN Annotrt; AveTIn Fist, M.D. S. 8. 
Conant: Evwarp H. and Cuanues 
Brace. Svo, Cloth, wo; Sheep, $5 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Wrixre 
Coutuns, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
** Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” “‘ Armadale,” &c., 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$ 


XII. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Eugenn Lawrence. Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishups of Rome. 
—Leo and Luther.—Loyola and the Jesuite.—Ecu- 
menical Councils.—The Vaudois.—The Huguenots. 
—The Charch of Jeruealem.—Dominic and the In- 
quisition.—The Conquest of Ireland.—The Greek 
Church. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 

XIII. 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mra. Ontruant, Author of ‘Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” Innocent,” ‘*Ombra,” “ Squire 
Arden,” “ The Story of V alentine and his Brother,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


XIV. 

THE MIKADO’'S EMPIRE. Book I. Mitory of Ja- 
an, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book ersonal 
xperiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 

1870-1874. By Evssor Grirris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

XV. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 
Rostnson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” “Second-Consin 
Sarah,” ‘‘True to Herself,’ “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


ew Harrer & Brorurers will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 


Hanrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, | N. ¥. 


‘Eac h week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10, 000 
testimonials received. Terma liberal. Par- 
ticulars tree. J. Worru & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


s A Year! The Harvest Home, a 36-pa age Family Mnga- 
zine. Also, sent free when ‘elubl 
ation worth $2 or more per year. Remit for both to 
ILSON & DUNHAM, Pubs. , Mount Washington, O. 


WATCHES. © ye in the known 

world. Sample watch and Sree to Agents, 

For terma, address COULTER & CO.,Chicago. 

\ ANTED.—A general Agent for each Count 7 in 

the United States, to sell the celebrated Lilliput 

Havana Cigars. Address SPANISH AMERICAN Cl- 
GAR co} PANY, 36 Ww est Broadway, New York. 


ANTE _Men to solicit orders for our good 
permanent employ ment; 

salary. Traveling expenses paid by Company. 
Union industrial Works, Cincinnati, O. 


— 


35 A MON 'TH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One samp ~ 
free. Address J. BRO NSON, Detroit, | Mie! 


Loo 3NEW Novelties Just Out. One 
Agent only in each Town. Terme and 
Territory free. M’ 'G CO.,2 Cc linton Place, New York. 


“NCLOSE at’ mp to Dr. Dodge, Planters H'se, St. Louis, 
4 Mo., for Cardiac Articles as published inc ‘hr. Times. 


ADIES can make $% a day in their own city or 
4town. Address ELLIS M’'F’G CO.,W altham., } (ans. 


29()() A Month. Outfit worth ¢1 free to Agents. 
Excel. Mfg.Co., 151 Michigan Ave. ,Chicago, 


) Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & co., Nassau, N. 


CATALOGUE of for AGENTS 


8 les FREE. 
$55 3877 P.O VickERY, Auguste, Maine. 
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| Rooms Or THE Democratic ComMITTEFr, 
Evexetrr House, 
New Yorn, November 4, 1876. 
| To the people of the United States: 


I pers it my duty to caution the public against a 
pretended confession of Wittiam M. Tween seeking 
to implicate Governor Titven in the New York Ring 
frauds, which, I am informed, is already in type in 
advance of the arrival of the United States steamer 
Franklin, said to be purposely detained off the harbor 
of New York until the eve of the election, in order to 
give color to the fraud and prevent its contradiction. 
Possibly this notice may cause an abandonment of a 
device to which only politicians made desperate by the 
conviction of impending defeat would resort in order 
to mislead the ignorant and unwary. It is enough to - 
say that the Ring was broken and Tweep and his con- 
tederates brought to justice by Governor Tinpen. This 
is one of his chief titles to the confidence of the 
American people. ABRAM 8. HEWITT, 

Chairman National Democratic Committee. 


TO GIVE 

STATER 
IS THE 


FALL FASHION. 


"Ve, 
a @ 


NEWS TO TWEED. 
Oh, Tween! thow art mighty yet. 


ESTABLISHED 18: 20. | 


0.6.GUNTHER'S SONS. 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


Invite inepection to their Stock of 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 28d St.), 


LONDON BOOKS, 


Rare and Valuable, 


AT 
Watches displayed at t 


private libraries, many of which are curious and of  Qentennial Exhibition b 


rare occurrence. 


WATCHES” 


HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


TIFFANY & CO. 


Now Ready, Catalogue No. 98. Mailed gratis on Mess Patek, Philippe, & Co 


application. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 


7 7 Bloomsbury Market, London. — 138 Fulton St. »N. Y. or Geneva, for whom they 


KNABE 


Highest Centennial Award. MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


grades received medals of precisely the same charac- 
ter, but the true test of merit appears only in the re- 

rts of the judges accompanying the medals. The 
jadges found in the Knabe Pianos 


The Best Exponents of the Art of 
Piano Makin 
Aud by their'verdict have conceded to them 
THE LEADING POSITION, 


COMBINING 
All the Requisites of a Perfect Instru- 


ment in the Highest Degree: 
POWER, RICHNESS, AND SINGING QUALITY 
OF TONE, EASE AND ELASTICITY O O iO] ’ The best Skate in the world. An appropriate Centen- 
EFFECTIVENESS OF ACTION, SOLIDITY AND | pial Gift. Enclose stamp for ‘descriptive cir ‘nlar, with 
ORIGINALITY OF CONSTRL PION, EXCEL- prices, to 10 PEC K& SNYD f's.1 26 Nassau St. 
LENCE OF “WORKMANSHIP ON ALL FOUR | 
STYLES, 

Concert Grands, Parlor Grands, 
Square and Upright Pianos, 


847 BROADWAY. 
PECK & SNIDER’ S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE, 


Have a full line of their 
celebrated Watches, includ- 
ing every size and style. of 
case, from the lowest price 
NEw york. | at which a good Watch can 
be sold to the most costly 
made. They have also tak- 
en the entire collection of 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Devoted to Republican Principles and to Reforin in 
National, State, and Municipal Administration. 


> 


Tur New York Trves completed, in September last, the first quarter of a century of its ex- 
istence, At no period in its history has it had a larger circulation, or more widespread influence, 
or a higher reputation for trustworthiness, enterprise, and energy, than it enjoys to-day. During 
the political struggle preceding the election the fullness, accuracy, and fairness of its news reports 
were as generally recognized as its vigor and breadth of view as an organ of public.opinion. After 
the election it stood alone among its contemporaries in claiming that the vote of the 7th of Novem. 
ber secured a majority of electoral votes for Haves and Wueeter. The subsequent verification 
of that vote has clearly demonstrated the justice of the claims made by THE Trves. 

Tue Times was among the foremost defenders of the principles of purification and reform 
within the party which triumphed in the nomination of Rurnwerrorp B. Hayes at Cincinnati. It 
will be as prominent and as uncompromising in its demand for the embodiment of those principles 
in administrative and legislative action. The election has given rise to Constitutional controver- 
sies, whose discussion may last for months to come, and whose settlement may tax all the good 
sense, forbearance, and law-abiding instincts of the people at large. It will be the constant en- 
deavor of Tue Times to correct excited feeling by dispassionate argument, to urge the supreme 
necessity of moderation and fair dealing, and to place the responsibility for stirring up strife where 
it belongs. But it will do so without abating one jot‘ef the just demands of a party which stands 
securely on the right, and of a people the integrity of whoge institutions depends on a scrupulous 
obedience to the demands of law. 

{ts influence as a leading exponent of political opiniog will be strengthened by all that is need- 
ful to enhance the value of Tue Times as a daily record of news. The acknowledged excellence of 
its correspondence by mail and telegraph from all parts o{ the world will be fully maintained. In 
the sphere of literary and artistic criticism, of scientific, social, and general discussion, it will ad- 
dress itself, as heretofore, to the appreciation of the educated and intelligent classes of the Ameri- 
van people. It will be lively without being sensational, aggressive without being coarse; at all 
times it will strive to be fearless and independent in the championship of the right. No theories 
subversive of the principles on which the sacredness of family ties and the existence of society 
alike repose will be promulgated in its columns. 

Tue Times rejects all advertisements of lotteries, of quacks and medical pretenders, and of all 
other agencies by which the insidious poison of vice is disseminated throughout society. It will 
be in the future, as in the past, a newspaper specially adapted for family reading. 

Tue WEEKLY TiMes, containing as it does selected editorials on topics of national and general 
interest from the columns of the daily issue, as well as a concise summary of political, social, and 
foreign news, besides other features which recommend it to all classes of readers, is a paper ad- 
mirably fitted to circulate in every portion of the United States. No Republican newspaper ap- 
proaches it in circulation, and it will be the aim of its conductors to use every means not only to 
maintain its well-earned supremacy, but to make its popularity still more decided. 

In order to place Tak Werexty Tives within the reach of every section of the reading public of 
the United States, no matter how small may be the community or how distant from the main 
routes of travel, the following.terms have been established : 


TERMS. 
Tue Wrekiy Times will be sent, postage paid, to individual subscribers one year for ¥%1 20. 
In clubs of thirty (one year) $1, and one free copy for club. In clubs of fifty a semI-wEEKLyY is 
sent free to each club. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES: 


Ten Copies, amd Ome Tree for club... 25 
THE DAILY TIMES: 

Annual Subscription, including the Sunday Edition............. 812 

Annual Subscription, exclusive of the Sunday Edition........... 10 


These prices are invariable. We have no traveling agents. Remit in drafts on New York or 
Post-Office Money Orders, if possible, and where neither of these can be procured, send the money 


Address 
In & registered letter 2 THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York City. 
GRADUATED 
CHEST & LUNG 
PROTECTOR. 


ELIUS 


AS XT URES. 


An undergarment that 
protects the vital organs 
against chill, preygnts 
cold on the lungs, neu- 
ralgia of the shoulders, | 
cold and pain down the 
back; keeps you warm, 
and aids digestion. Sold 
by all druggists and ceal- i. 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
1332 (“HESTNUT ST. 


OPPOSITE U.S.PINT 
HILBDELPHID. 


ers in underwear. Sent 

by mail, medium ‘size, 

$1 0; large, $2 00. 
ISAAC A. SINGER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
74 Broadway, N. Y 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


| DecEMBER 16, 1876, 


WM. KNABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE and NEW YORK. 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, Now York. 


ways 
—W.C.Coup Manacer. 


Alleock's Porous Plasters. 


ta” Ask for ALLCOCK?’S and obtain them, 
and so avoid miserable IMITATIONS. 
B. BRANDRETH, Pres't, 
Office 294 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. 


PICK’ TASTELESS MEDICINES 
For Sale by all Druggist«, 


You\ 
DO YOUR OWN 
Printing ? 


If not, why? A few dollars will buy an 
Excelsior Portable Press, Type, Ink, all com- 
plete, simply arranged, with which Cards, Lab- 
els, Envelopes, Billheads, Circulars, Etc., can 
be printed at QUARTER printers’ prices. It 
_—- and is pleasant to have your own printing 
apparatus. Send 6 cts. (two stamps) for full, 
ustrated catalogne, to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Presses $3. and upw ards. 


Fira Fremium Ail at Centenni al, ‘Hand and Self- inking. 


, Save money! Bon 

Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. 

sizesfor large work. Anybody can work thein, 
° have good pastime for spare hours, and can 

make money by taking in smal! jots. 


T 
BOYS 


for catalog: 
to Mfrs, KELSEY & 00. Meriden Coun 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md, 


¢ ®~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Popular Photograph Camera. 
EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHOTOGRAPHER. 
lull directions accontpanying each instrument, with 
material for making 12 negatives. Price $5 00. Send for 
Circular. G. 8. WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Don't fail to mention Harper® 8s Weekly. 


SAF SEALE €0 
265 BROADWAY. 


FOR ESTIMATES. <& 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Hor, Sore Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥, 


“SEEMS, MADAME, NAY, IT IS.” 
Hamlet have spoken words referring 
to the PARISIAN DIAMONDS, for they not only seem 
to be real, but really are a coating of diamonds ona 
pure crystal surface. For sale only at HUMPHREY'S 
Jewelry Store, 779 Broadway, opposite Stewart's, New 
York. Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine 
before paying for them. Send for Illustrated Price- 
Liet. I have no agente. 


STABLE BLANKETS 


(Indestructible), $1 25 to $7 50. 


Dress Blankets, colors, $3 50 to 00; 


- Truck Blankets, immense variety, from $8 50: Leather 


Top Buggies, $125. Phaetons, Rockaway &c. Har- 
ness, every (le acription, $11 to $200. Buffalo, Wolf, and 
Bear Robes, $6 to $40. Elegant Sle ighs, $28 to £100. 


MOORE, 57 Warren Street, N.Y. 


ACME CLUB SKATE. 


requires no | nor Key. 
Send stamp for List of Skates, Novelties, and Sportin 
Goods. SH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N.Y 
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RATISBON AND THE NAB. 


Tur ancient city of Ratisbon, or Regensburg, 
as the Germans Call it, stands as nearly as pos- 
sible in the centre of Europe. Few places can 
boast of a more eventful history or present more 
marks of antiquity. It is said to have been first 
founded in the reign of Trpericvs Cesar, and a 
singular old tower near the cathedral is pointed 
out as the remains of a castle erected by that 
emperor. Some dozen or more sieges have help- 
ed to reduce the town from being one of the most 
populous in Germany to its present comparatively 
unimportant condition, with a population of about 
30,000 inhabitants. 
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RATISBON AND THE VALLEY OF THE NAB. 


The streets of Ratisbon have a strange air of 
antiquity. Many of the houses date from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and have great 
square embattled towers, vaulted entrance halls, 
and projecting angle turrets. The distant views 
of the town are very striking, and the nearer views 
from the old bridge over the Danube or the isl- 
ands of Ober and Nieder Wirth present remarka- 
bly picturesque groups of gables and towers, the 
whole dominated over by the noble cathedral, with 
its graceful spires. Our sketch No. 1 is from the 
island of Nieder Wirth, and No. 2 from the same 
place, only showing a different part of the town. 

All the environs of Ratisbon are pretty, but 
the valley of the Nab is really beautiful. The 


Nab is a small river which flows into the Danube 
at about four miles from Ratishon, and near to 
the pilgrimage church of “ Maria Ort.” Sketch 
No. 4 shows a view in this exquisite valley. Near 
the summit of the hills on the other side of the 
river is a remarkable cavern. Looking into its 
mouth the visitor finds the whole space lighted up 
with the most beautiful golden light. Upon de- 
scending the flight of steps which leads down into 
the cave, the secret is explained. The cave is 
lighted by a great slit in the rock at the opposite 
end to the entrance, and the sun shines through 
this aperture upon the yellow sand which forms 
the floor. This singular cavern is as nearly as 


possible in the form of an inverted basin, and is 


about eighty feet in diameter and thirty feet high 
The slit or aperture at the opposite or west end 
of the cavern leads to a kind of balcony cut out 
of the rock, commanding a very extensive view 
(see sketch No. 5), and overlooking a frightful 
precipice 

Sketch No. 6 gives a view of the prettily situ- 
ated convent and village of Pillnhofen, formerly 
a portion of the property of the Scotch Benedictine 
Abbey at Ratisbon. Near the foot of the cross 
shown in sketch No. 3 Napotgon the First received 
his only wound. In reconnoitring the city, he was 
imprudent enough to expose himself to the view 
of the guards upon the ramparts, and was im- 
mediately fired at, and fell, wounded in the leg. 
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ITINERANT BARBERS. 


Tue illustration on page 1024 shows a curious 
phase of Chinese life. There is an accommoda- 
ting class of barbers who carry their chairs and 
shaving apparatus about the city streets, ready 
to attend on the spot to any customer who may 
require their services, instead of putting him to 
the trouble of going to a shop. 


MISS VAN ANDEN. 


Rosalind, Down on your knees, 
And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love. 

“ What's the name of that great hill, please?” 
asks a stately young woman in a fashionable 
traveling-dress, of her companion on the next 
seat. 

“Ye’re a stranger in these parts, mebbe?” 
returns the astute son of New England she ad- 
dresses, while he considers whether it is best to 
trust her with the desired information. 

Miss Van Anden replies with a stare. 

“From New York, naow ?” 

“Dunno much about it myself—'spose you do, 
though ?” 

But what Miss Van Anden knows about New 
York is not likely to appear, for just at this moment 
the train slackens its speed, and stops at the sta- 
tion of a little town lying at the base of Monad- 
nock Mountain. The haughty frown with which 
the young lady has vainly attempted to extin- 
guieh her inquisitive fellow-traveler clears off 
slightly as she steps out upon the rough little 
platform, and she turns toward the grand old 
granite hill with a look of reverent awe and ad- 
miration. 

“The inhabitante of Judza fied to the hill 
country in time of trouble, and thus I come to 
you, old mountain,” murmurs this young woman 
with the discontented mouth. “ Are you as calm 
and restful as you are grand and stately ?” 

But if we are to know what has sent the feet 
of this fashionable young lady straying alone 
and unattended among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, it will be necessary to go back to New York 
and find out. 

Five days ago the perspiring populace of Go- 
tham bad groaned under the infliction of one 
of the hottest Sundays ever manufactured by 
the immortals who have charge of the weather. 
It also happened to be Miss Van Anden’s birth- 
day. Now to inform you how she spent it will 
not only give the intelligent reader an insight 
at once into the young woman’s character, but 
also explain her flight into the hill country. Not 
that Miss Van Anden celebrated the day in any 
manner. That birthdays are invariably snubbed 
by young women of twenty-six is a notorious fact 
that needs no explanation whatever. 

In the morning, for the forty-ninth time in 
seven years, Miss Van Anden informed Archie 
Westervelt that she would not marry him. Then 


‘she composedly tied oa her bonnet and went to 


church. The service was pretty well advanced 
when her silken skirts rustled up the tessellated 
aisle, and as her jeweled fingers clasped thein- 
selves together in the conventional attitude of 
prayer the officiating clergyman began to intone 
that portion of the liturgy known as the General 
Thanksgiving. But when it was concluded, no 
responsive Amen found its way to her lips. Miss 
Van Anden is too weary of existence to be in 
any way thankful for it. She sat the long serv- 
ice out with a stolid sort of patience, wond¢red 
why the sermon didn’t seem to mean any thing, 
yawned furtively now and then, and at the con- 
clusion of the last prayer rose to depart, carry- 
ing with her the same old restless conscience 
and discontented soul, upon which a benedictiori 
had been pronounced, but no peace descended. 

On her way to her carriage Miss Van Anden 
bowed to such of her dear five hundred friends 
as lingered abeut her path. The Taylors nod to 
the Andersons, as she passes by, and remark: 
“ How. frightfully she has gone off !” 

“The old man’s money doesn’t seem to do her 
much good,” suggests Harry Dupont. 

“ And then that dear delightful Mr. Beekman 
ought to have had it, any way,” replied little 
Celia Minturn. 

As the lady in question drove away from the 
sacred edifice, her glance lighted on Gerard Beek- 
man—the man who eight years ago swore either 
to marry the heiress or break old Jacob Van An- 
den’s will. He had failed in the first undertak- 
ing through having left one of his letters where 
it was carried straight to Portia Van Anden’s 
hands, and in the second through her own en- 
deavors, coupled with those of her lawyers. But 
it was a long struggle, and in the course of it the 
heiress had learned to know the world well, with 
its hypocrisy and sycophancy. She took posses- 
sion of her wealth with a sore heart, after the 
four years of weary litigation, for Miss Van An- 
den had nearly trusted her heart into Gerard 
Beekman’s keeping before she learned to know 
his character. 

-Late in the afternoon Miss Van Anden took 
her place in front of a small organ in an alcove 
in her drawing-room. Soon the air is filled with 
the melodious plaint of that glorious psalm, “‘ My 
soul shall flee as a bird unto the hills.”’ 

“ Why should I not go to the hills ?” asks Miss 
VanAnden. “Is there any thing in their grand- 
eur and majesty to soothe and cure this terrible 
soul - sickness, that thou shouldst recommend a 
flight thither, O King David, ‘sweet singer of 
Israel?’ You wére weary and heart-sick while 
you sat upon your throne amidst the glory and 


- magnificence of Jerusalem, and I am sorrowful 


and oppressed with the entourage of Jacob Van 
Anden’s wealth. Did they flatter you and lie to 
you, and cringe and deceive you, until you hated 
all men, all things, O most mighty King !—un- 
til you longed for the reset and quiet, the immov- 
able fixedness, of the everlasting hills *” 


Three days after, Miss Van Anden’s maid is 
electrified by the following order from her mis- 
tress: to pack a small trunk with the plainest 
dresses in the lady’s wardrobe. On the fourth 
day the stately butler closes the great hall door 
behind his mistress; and thus it is, at the end of 
the fifth, we find Miss Van Anden vainly endeav- 
oring to ascertain the name of Monadnock Mount- 
ain from a “son of the soil,” whose characteris- 
tic caution prevents him from parting with any 
information without first securing an equivalent 
in kind. 

But we left the young lady in an agitated 
frame of mind regarding her supper. 

Miss Van Anden proceeds to inquire at the 
station if she can procure accommodations at the 
hotel. She has had no particular reason for 
stopping at Monadnock, but she has traveled all 
day, andis tired. “One hill is as good as anoth- 
er in all probability; and here is one that stands 
grand and stately among his fellows, dwarfing 
them into insignificance with his towering su- 
premacy.” 

But satisfactory as hills may be, humanity 
must eat and sleep. The geftleman who pre- 
sides over the tickets and telegraph wires at once 
inspects her critically, and finally condescends to 
inform her where the hotel is to be found. Then 
Miss#Van Anden secures an interview with the 
proprietor of that establishment, and the scruti- 
ny she regeives from this individual reduces the 
inspection of the ticket gentleman to a mere 
trifle. She is ushered into the long supper-room, 
where a party of laboring gentlemen are intro- 
ducing their supper into their mouths by mean8 
of murderous-looking bone-handled knives. 
“Them’s the help havin’ their tea,” explains the 
keeper of the hotel; and then Miss Van Anden 
is surrendered to the care of one Sally, who as- 
sists her to a supper, and sits down to join her at 
the repast in a most engaging and friendly man- 
ner. Miss Van Anden is disposed to be a little 
amazed at first, but she suddenly remembers hav- 
ing seen Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams play Cus- 
toms of the Country, and she begins to understand 
matters more clearly. 

In the morning she sends for her host, and in- 
quires if there is a quiet family in the neighbor- 
hood where she could board for a while. 

“Yer wouldn't like to stop with us ’” inquires 
the New England Boniface, whose eyes have 
caught sight of Miss Van Anden’s plump purse. 
She remembers the “ help,” and “ thinks not.” 

“There’s the Westons. They’re ruther pushed, 
and want ter git somebody. The school-missus 
is there. Horace is there; he ain’t doin’ nothing. 
The old man thought he was doing great things 
when he made a minister of him, but I guess he 
ain’t no great shakes; never airned a cent yet 
that I hearn on.” 

“ How many in the family ?” 

“Only them four. There’s Suke; she ‘helps’ 
sometimes; but, Lord! they can’t afford to hire 
nobody.” 

Before night Miss Van Anden is settled in an 
old farm-house perched half-way up one of those 
strong and peaceful hills she has longed for. 
The shadow of a great elm falls across the door- 
step ; the perfume of mignonette comes from the 
little garden, and swallows twitter about the eaves 
with the air of old inhabitants who never have 
been and never dream of being disturbed. 

“T shall like it here,” thought Jacob Van An- 
den’s heiress, as she followed the gentle mistress 
of the house into the great kitchen, and took her 
place at the table. What a poor little supper 
table it was! Many of the cups and saucers 
were cracked, and there could be no doubt that 
several of the dishes owed their entirety to the 
use of china putty; but every thing was perfectly 
neat and clean, and the fresh bread and sweet 
rolls of butter tasted as good to Miss Van Anden 
as if they had been served upon her own Sévres 
china. She looked at the bowed head and stoop- 
ing shoulders of Josiah Weston, and the worn, 
patient face of his wife opposite, and a slight 
glimmer of what a bitter struggle those bent 
forms had passed through forced itself upon Miss 
Van Anden’s mind like a revelation. On her 
right hand sat Horace. She thought of the inn- 
keeper’s criticism of him; but when she measured 
the sweep of the low broad forehead, and saw the 
clear, intelligent glance of the deep-set eyes, she 
declined to subscribe to that gentleman’s estimate. 

“Is that a specimen of the Yankee school- 
marm of whom we hear so much?” thought 
Miss Van Anden, as her attention was next at- 
tracted by pale little Hattie Melvin, whose blue 
eyes were bright with admiration of the beautiful 
young lady who sat opposite her. ‘“‘ Why, that 
child was intended for a Fifth Avenue belle. 
What a graceful little form to hang a dress of 
fleecy lace upon! I shall think the world gone 
mad if I find that little mouth can conjugate 
Latin verbs.” 

Then Miss Van Anden began to inquire about 
the scenery of the surrounding country, and the 
conversation flowed on about the woods and hills, 
until Sukey, whose curiosity could not be restrain- 
ed a moment longer, came in from the kitchen 
and peremptorily informed her master that “them 
cows ought to be milked immejiate,” and the pa- 
tient old man went out to do her bidding. 

And now the days flowed on very peacefully for 
Miss Van Anden. She wandered about through 
the lovely valleys, toiled to the summit of the old 
mountain, and traced the path of the tiny stream- 
lets as they led her on through the tall forests of 
pine and hemlock. Sometimes the little school- 
mistress was her companion. Miss Van Anden’'s 
curiosity was soon satisfied about the Latin. The 
knowledge of it was very imperfect, and the blue- 
eyed “ school-marm” was waging a most unsuc- 
cessful war with the tow-headed #Znorance over 
which she presided. When rainy days locked 
Portia in the house, she invaded the shabby sit- 
ting-room, with its wilderness of books. There 
were books every where, in worn and ragged dress 
most of them, but hiding whole mines of wealth 


within their shabby covers. Sometimes their mys- 
teries puzzled her in spite of her thorough mental 
training, and then she would ask assistance in her 
difficulties from the grave young student who had 
mastered them long ago. 

One day the minister of the parish in which 
they were living went away to spend his vacation, 
and Horace Weston took the vacant place. In 
the morning Portia strolled over the familiar 
woodland paths ; but when evening came, she de- 
termined to invade the little village church for 
the first time, and hear Horace Weston preach. 
As she entered, the simple congregation were sing- 
ing, and soon the hymn was concluded, and every 
ear listening attentively for the first words from 
the lips of the young minister. Quietly he arose 
and announced the sifgle text that was to be the 
subject of his discourse. As he looked about on 
the faces beneath him, Portia saw in his face a 
beauty she had not dreamed it could possess. 
There was a light of inspiration in the luminous 
eyes, an earnestness in the trembling motion of 
the well-cut lips, that lent to the simple words he 
used a power and pathos they had never pos- 
sessed when she heard them recited by the white- 
robed priest beneath St. Thomas’s lofty dome. 
It was the old, old story he had to tell—the thirty 
years of patient suffering that opened the gates 
of everlasting joy, the opportunity offered to all 
to enter therein; but it was told in a way that 
reached Portia Van Anden’s heart as no words 
of the kind had ever done before. 

The weeks passed by. Every Sunday found 
Miss Van Anden in the village church, listening 
to the teachings that flowed with such marvelous 
power from Horace Weston’s lips. The problem 
of life seemed to grow clearer; a simple faith 
and trust was springing up in an arid heart, and 
Jacob Van Anden’s wealth was no longer a glit- 
tering burden, but a mighty engine with which to 
do a glorious work. 

But all this time the little school-mistress’s 
cheeks were growing paler and paler; and one 
day Portia Van Anden found a little form lying 
upon the smooth turf of the orchard, while bitter 
tears were raining down upon a very faulty sketch 
that proved on examination to be a likeness of 
Horace Weston. And at the same time Miss Van 
Anden learned Hattie Melvin’s miserable little se- 
cret, a great light broke in upon her own heart, 
and she knew also that she too loved Horace 
Weston with the whole strength of her passion- 
ate nature. 

That night, when the evening devotions were 
ended, Miss Van Anden went to the little melo- 
deon in the shabby parlor, and sang again, “ My 
soul shall flee as a bird unto the hills;” but this 
time it was not the plaint of a weary heart. It 
sounded more like a hosanna of thanksgiving. 
For what recked Jacob Van Anden’s heiress of 
that pale-cheeked child on the grass ? 

But Horace had seen her too, and Horace had 
lifted her from her lowly position and led her 
gently home. Then, when Miss Van Anden’s wild 
psalm, that rang out in such joyous numbers, was 
finished, he followed her out under the starlight, 
and said: 

“T have come to say ‘good-by.’ I shall leave 
here to-morrow ; and by the time I return, you will 
be gone.” 

It sounded like a stern dismissal, and as such 
it was intended; but Portia Van Anden saw the 
love-light in his eyes, and, in a voice that quiver- 
ed with sudden agony, asked him, 

“Why must I go?” 

“So that I may learn to forget you, and gather 
strength to repair the mischief I have done.” 

“ But tell me first, tell me—” 

“No, I will not.” 

But Miss Van Anden has the answer she craves, 
in the clasp that leaves its miark upon her crush- 
ed hands. 

Then she fled to her own room; and while the 
soft hours of the summer night wore themselves 
out, a wretched woman paced up and down the 
narrow limits of that shabby chamber. The moon- 
light gleamed on her white robe with a ghostly 
light, and her long black hair hung like a veil of 
mourning around her, All night long she searclies 
for a way out of the darkness that encompasses 
her. 

At last one thought, so impossible that, despite 
her misery, it makes her smile, flashes across her 
mind. But she will try. She will not yield her 
one chance of happiness, her only hope of heav- 
en, without a struggle. Then she falls upon her 
knees; but no prayer comes from her lips, only 
the words, “ Horace, my own, I can not lose you.”’ 

In the morning Miss Van Anden is leaning 
over the pale little school-mistress, who reclines 
in the only easy-chair the house possesses. In- 
wardly the proud heart is asking if this insignif- 
icant girl shall stand between her and her love. 
But the question is a vain one. Portia knows 
that Hattie Melvin’s affection and Horace Wes- 
ton’s sense of what is right and honorable have 
formed a barrier as insurmountable as was the 
two-edged sword that shut out Eve from Paradise. 

“Mrs. Weston,” calls the young lady, after a 
prolonged gaze at the drooping girl, “this child 
is sick, or will be so if something is not done for 
her. Suppose I were to take her away from that 
crowd of young ruffians, who exhaust her strength 
before she has taught them any thing whatever, 
and take her to my home.. I have a home, you 
know, although I have never told you any thing 
about it.” 

The plan is soon arranged; and just as Sep- 
tember is hunting up his pigments of gold and 
crimson to paint the trees, the two girls turn their 
backs upon the old farm-house. Old Josiah looks 
after them, and says, “ That dark girl is a fine 
woman, but little Hattie is 'most too frail for this 
rough world.” 

In the mean time the railroad is carrying the 
two travelers quickly toward New York, and Miss 


Van Anden is drawing a world of information 


from Hattie Melvin’s loquacious little lips. She 
hears of the terrible struggle with peverty in the 


home they have left, of the old couple’s fond am- 
bition to make their son a clergyman, the self. 
denial and industry that had supplied the money 
in the beginning, and then, when the exhausted 
land had ceased to yield so plentifully, how it had 
been mortgaged, without Horace’s knowledge, so 
that the funds necessary to complete his educa- 
tion might be forth-coming. Now for a year ev- 
ery thing had been going behind. The rain had 
fallen on the hay; the crops had failed ; some of 
the cattle had died. The interest on the mort- 
gage could not be paid, and in November it would 
be foreclosed, and they would all be driven from 
the farm. 

Then the little school-mistress went on with her 
simple story of Horace’s cleverness and goodness 
—how he had helped her with that terrible Latin, 
and assisted her in learning how to teach those 
dreadful boys. He was the only one who had 
ever been kind to her, with the exception of the 
dear old people, and Horace was “the best, the 
dearest, the noblest man in the world.” 

“Do you and Horace love each other?” asks 
Miss Van Anden, with a tightening sensation at 
her throat that makes it almost impossible to 
articulate the words. 

“TI love him very dearly,” is the gentle reply, 
“but I do not think he cares much about me. 
He could not, you know, after you came. You 
see, I am such a goose, and Horace should have 
a wife like himself—noble and intellectual and 
beautiful. But it makes me feel very lonely, and 
that was why you found me crying that day in 
the orchard.” 

“Ah!” thinks Miss Van Anden, “I am not 
worthy to be among these.people, all so ready to 
sacrifice themselves for each other.” Then she 
lays the little head on her bosom, and the blue 
eyes sleep until the iron horse drags them into 
the heart of the city of New York, where, obedi- 
ent to a telegram, they are met by a stately car- 
riage that takes them to the hospitable doors of 
the Van Anden mansion. 

“Where am I—where am I?” asks the aston- 
ished little school-mistress, as she is led through 
marble halls and up velvet-covered staircases to 
the great room she is to occupy. 

“In a fairy palace, and I am your captor and 
jailer.” 

“But what brought you to New England, Miss 
Van Anden ?” 

“T wanted the hills, child, the hills— But, no, 
you can’t understand; how should you?” And 
Miss Van Anden leaves her, to write a letter that 
consists of a single line—“ Breakfast with me at 
ten in the morning.” 

When little Hattie Melvin opens her eyes, at 
least four hours after daylight, she finds Portia 
at her bedside, with a young woman behind her 
bearing a load of fleecy white garments in her 
arms. 

** Now, my small captive, the next thing on the 
list is breakfast, and here is the wedding gar- 
ment without which you are forbidden to appear 
at the feast.” And Miss Van Anden disappears 
to greet Archie Westervelt in the drawing-room. 

“What is it, Portia? Where have you been, 
and what have you been about ?” 

“Executing your commission, young man. Do 
you remember I promised three months ago to 
find you a wife ?” 

“Have you really done me the honor to think 
about me in my absence ?”’ 

“Contrary to all precedent, yes. I have been 
to the hills, Archie— But, no, you couldn’t un- 
derstand, either. I went, any way, and while I 
was there I found a lovely white lily, and I have 
brought it home with me for you to win and wear.”’ 

At this moment there is a vision in the door- 
way, all shimmering curls and clinging lace and 
golden hair. 

And now I have no time to tell of the snares 
laid by the wily Portia, upon whose shoulders 
might well have fallen the mantle of her name- 
sake who so dextrously entrapped the old Jew. 
Soon Archie Westervelt began to find there was 
no pleasure in life like watching the delight and 
wonder expressed in a pair of blue eyes, as he 
led them about among the marvelous sights and 
scenes of old New York. And soon little Hattie 
Melvin forgot there were such things in the world 
as uproarious school-boys and Latin verbs, and 
at the same time the recollection of the grave 
young student who helped her to struggle with 
them paled also. 

One day there was a love tale poured into Miss 
Van Anden’s sympathetic ears by two infatuated 
young people; and when Archie Westervelt be- 
gan to. excuse his fickleness to his old love, his 
nervous system received a shock by being kissed 
just in the middle of his forehead, while Miss Van 
Anden’s strong hands seized his, and her rich 
voice exclaimed, 

“God bless you, Archie! God bless you !” 

Then little Hattie Melvin began to plead with 
the princess for permission to write to the Wes- 
tons—a thing that she had been strictly forbid- 
den to do since her introduction into the great 
house. 

“But let me send them some money. You or 
Archie will give me some, I know. And that 
dreadful mortgage must be paid on the 26th of 
November, or—” 

But Miss Van Anden will not hear that “ or.” 
She refuses her captive the money, and forbids 
her to write a line. All her energies seem to be 
concentrated on the preparations that are being 
made for the great wedding at St. Thomas's that 
is to take place in the middle of October. Even 
when the little bride starts upon her wedding 
tour, her benefactress will not yield. She is com- 
manded in the most positive terms not to com- 
municate by word or letter with the family at 
the farm-house. 

But when November winds begin to whistle 
among the trees and strip them of their gaudy 
livery, and old Winter sends threatening remind- 
ers in the way of stormy gusts of sleet and snow 
that last but a moment and are gone, then Miss 
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Van Anden sends for the month-old bride and 
tells her to telegraph to the foot of old Monad- 
nock for Sukey. And Sukey, who would not have 
stirred hand or foot at the command of Jacob 
Van Anden’s heiress, comes at little Hattie Mel- 
vin’s call. But Sukey’s wrath grows very hot 
when she learns she has only been sent for to 
cook a Thanksgiving dinner, and she sniffs with 
awful disdain at the ornaments of Miss Van An- 
den’s drawing-room. Now Sukey is “nobody’s 
nigger,” and she “ain’t goin’ to cook for no city 
folks, who put on airs and act as if a decent 
young woman who comes in now and then to 
‘help’ was the dirt under their feet.” Then lit- 
tle Hattie Westervelt, née Melvin, explains who 
the guests are to be, and Sukey’s temper-is ap- 
peased. 

Once more a telegram goes to New England 
from the little bride, signed with her maiden 
name, for Portia knows that no appeal from her- 
self could bring Horace Weston to her side. 

Thus it is that when the churches are pouring 
their crowd of grateful worshipers into the streets 
on the great day of national thanksgiving, a bow- 
ed old man, with his care-worn wife upomhis arm, 
and a grave young clergyman mount the steps of 
the Van Anden dwelling. 

Then they are ushered into the drawing-room, 
where a blue-eyed woman tells a sort of fairy 
tale of peace and plenty and happiness. And 
further on in the library, whither Horace’s steps 
are soon directed, stands the mistress of the man- 
sion, waiting to receive the crowning glory of her 
life, the blessed assurance of “ a good man’s love.”’ 

But every body knows that, like the bride at a 
wedding or the corpse at a funeral, the principal 
feature of Thanksgiving-day is the turkey, and 
Sukey has charge of him. There have been 
frightful rows in the Van Anden kitchen; but 
here stands the feast. And just at present there 
is a terrible altercation going on between the 
New England maiden and Yellow-legs, because 
the latter has ventured to suggest that the pie 
should not go on the table with the meats. 

As soon as the trembling hands of the old cou- 
ple have been laid in blessing upon the fair head 
of their future daughter, the feasting begins. 
And old Josiah Weston eats his turkey and 
pumpkin pie and drinks his cider from dishes 
and glasses any half dozen of which would have 
paid off the mortgage on the farm; and Sukey 
sits down with the family, “just to show that 
beast with buttons who’s who.” 

Then they adjourn to the drawing-room, and 
‘when the hour for evening prayer arrives, Portia 
finds one place for Horace in the great prayer- 
book that contains the liturgy of the old Church. 
And as he reads, “ We thank Thee for our crea- 
tion, preservation, and all the blessings of this 
life,” a soft, hand steals into his, and Miss Van 
Anden’s sweet lips respond, “ Amen!” 

The old people fall asleep in their arm-chairs 
by Portia’s hearth, and the great shadow of care 
seems lifted from their hearts, and peace rests 
on the care-worn faces. Mrs. Hattie Westervelt 
perches herself upon her husband’s knee and 
whispers, “ What an awful plot she laid, Archie, 
to get rid of me!" And, arm in arm, Portia es- 
corts her prince around the great house to show 
him his kingdom. 

“*Know any thing about it, my dear?’” reply 
the Taylors to Celia Minturn, two months after- 
ward. “Of course we do—all about it. You 
see, she was after Archie Westervelt seven years, 
and couldn’t get him. And when he finally took 
a fancy to that little blue-eyed girl he married, 
Miss Van Andef was in such an awful way for 
fear society would know how she felt that she 
got her to come to her house and be married 
from there. Then, within two months, she en- 

aged herself to that young parson from down 
East somewhere. They say she has had a fright- 
ful time of it ever since. One thing is certain— 
he has made her give up the New York house, 
and half the money is gone to build an orphan 
asylum.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN EMBARRASSING INTERVIEW. 


Op Mr. Seton got out of his little brougham 
at Mrs. Meredith’s door. He was a wealthy old 
man, of whom nobody knew very much, except 
that he had made his money in India, and that 
he lived in cozy bachelor chambers, with every 
thing extremely comfortable about him, and knew 
every body, and was fond of good things, the 
pleasures of the table, as old-fashioned people 
said, and, indeed, all other pleasures within the 
reach of a respectable old person of sixty-five. 
He kept a neat little brougham, and occasionally 
mounted a strong, steady cob, with a coat like 
satin, looking much better fed than his master 
did, who was always a meagre old gentleman, not- 
withstanding his good living. Mr. Seton was the 
confidential friend of the absent Mr. Meredith, 
whom nobody, not even his own children, knew. 
As he had advanced in prosperity, it was through 
old Seton’s hands that his family were allowed to 
share the advantage of his increasing income, 
and the boys had learned to know that it was ne 
who reported concerning them to their father, 
and received communications from their tutors. 
The unknown Mr. Meredith did nothing to dis- 
credit his wife; but he kept this constant check 
over her. It had often been galling enough to 
her; but she was a sweet-tempered woman, used 


to accepting the evil with the good, and she had | 


wisely put up with the curb. She disarmed Mr. 
Seton by her gentleness and sweetness, by throw- 
ing her house open to him, and inviting the scru 


tiny which she might have defied had she been of 
a different disposition. Seton had not been un- 
worthy of the confidence placed in him. He had 
kept up a certain appearance of investigation. 
All their lives long the boys had been accustom- 
ed to connect his appearance with a lecture of 
more than usual seriousness from their mother; 
but she had the good sense never to say any thing 
to connect the old man’s name with the reprimand 
or warning. All that she said was, “ Your father 
will not like to hegr that you are idle, disobedient, 
unruly,” as the Casé might be; therefore it was 
not from her they learned that Seton meant spe- 
cial scrutiny and fault-finding. But since they 
had been grown up Oswald and Edward had them- 
selves supplied the thread of connection. Even 
this, however, had not made them dislike their 
old friend. At one moment of especial wicked- 
ness Oswald, indeed, had designated their father’s 
deputy as the spy; but this was simply a spark 
of malicious boyhood, struck out in some moment 
of resentment, and did not permanently affect 
their minds, though the title lasted. To see him 
arrive at that hour in the morning was alarming 
in itself to Mrs. Meredith. She met him with her 
usual kind smile, but with an earnest look of in- 
quiry. 

“Ts any thing the matter?” she said. 

“Send the boy away,” said Mr. Seton, in an un- 
der-tone. 

It was Edward who was in the room, and his 
mother found a commission for him with tremu- 
lous haste; for the distant Meredith was not al- 
ways reasonable in his requirements, and of late 
had written impatiently about the coming out of 
one of his sons—a calamity which their mother 
with all her might was endeavoring to stave off 
and postpone. She thought her husband’s friend 
must bring still more urgent orders, and her heart 
began to beat. 

“T wish you would go and tell Cara that I hope 
she will come to the Sympsons with me this aft- 
ernoon, Edward,” she said. 

And Edward, full of the thought of his broth- 
er’s happiness, and loath yet eager to see if Cara 
was happy in this new development of affairs, 
obeyed reluctantly, but still with a secret alacrity. 
She was left alone with the mentor who had so 
often brought*her advice or semi-reproof. 

“You have something to tell me? Qh, Mr. 
Seton, what is it?” she said. ; 

“Tt is nothing very bad. You must not be 
alarmed—there is no ill news,” he said. 

“Edward can not go till the settled time. You 
know that,” she said, instinctively following the 
leading of her own thoughts. 

“Tt is not Edward that I have come to speak 
of ; it is neither of the boys.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Meredith, with a sigh of in- 
voluntary relief; and she turned to him with 
cheerful ease and interest, delivered from her chief 
fear. This evident ignorance of any other cause 
for animadversion moved the old Spy in spite of 
himself. 

“What I am going to say to you, my dear lady, 
is not exactly from Meredith, though he has heard 
of the subject, and wishes me to say something. 
I hope you will believe there is no harm meant, 
and that what I do, I do from the best feeling.” 

“T have never doubted your kind feeling, Mr. 
Seton; but you half frighten me,” she said, with 
asmile. “If it is not the boys, what can there be 
to be so grave about? Tell me quickly, please.” 

Mr. Seton cleared his throat. He put his hat 
upon the head of his cane and twirled it about. 
It did not often happen to the old Scotch nabob 
to be embarrassed, but he was so now. 

“ You'll understand, my dear lady, that in what 
I say I’m solely actuated by the thought of your 

ood.” 

“ How you alarm me!” said Mrs. Meredith. “It 
is something, then, very disagreeable ?” 

“Oh yes. I've no doubt it will be disagreea- 
ble. Medicines are seldom sweet to the palate. 
Mrs. Meredith, I will out with it at once, not to 
keep you in suspense.” 

“* What have I done ?” cried Mrs. Meredith, half 
frightened, half laughing. “I must have made 
some mistake, or you would not speak so.” 

“T doubt if it could be called a mistake; per- 
haps it would be better to say a misapprehension. 
Mrs. Meredith, there is one of your friends who 
pays you a visit every day.” 

“ Several,” she said, relieved. “ You know how 
kind people are to me. Instead of supervision, 
as you say, I get a great deal of sympathy—” 

Mr. Seton waved his hand, as if to ward off her 
explanation. “I am speaking of one person,” he 
said: “a man, who is here every evening of his 
life, or I'm mistaken—your neighbor, Mr. Beres- 
ford, next door.” 

“Mr. Beresford !”’ she said, with a thrill of dis- 
agreeable surprise; and there came to her in- 
stantaneously one of those sudden realizations of 
things that might be thought or said, such as 
sometimes overwhelm the unsuspecting soul at 
the most inappropriate moment; her color rose 
in spite of herself. | 

“Just Mr. Beresford. He means no harm and 
you mean no harm; but he shouldbe put a stop 
to, my dear lady. You gave me your word you 
would not be angry. But, madam, you're a mar- 
ried lady, and your husband is at adistance. It’s 
not for your credit or his good that he should 
visit you exery night.” 

“Mr. Seton! Stop, please! 
talk so—or any one.” 

“P >t you must, my dear lady, unless you want 
ever, body to talk, and in a very different spirit. 
The world is a wicked world, and takes many 
things into its head. You're a very attractive 
woman still, though you're no longer in your first 
youth.” 

“Mr. Seton, what you say is very disagreeable 
to me,” said Mrs. Meredith, offended. ‘‘ Poor 
Mr. Beresford! Since he lost his wife he has 
been miserable. Nobody ever mourned for an- 
other more truly; and now, when he isa trying to 
learn a little resignation, a little patience—” 
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“He should not have those virtues, madam, at 
your expense.” 

““ At my expense !” she said, with sparkling eves. 
“At what expense to me? I allow him to come 
and sit with me when he has no one at home to 
bear him company. I allow him—” 

“T thought his daughter had come to keep him 
company.” 

“Poor Cara! She is a sweet child; but, at 
seventeen, what can she know of his troubles ?” 

“ Softly, softly,” said Mr. Seton; “one plea is 
enough atatime. If Mr. Beresford is without a 
companion, it does not matter that his daughter 
is only seventeen ; and whatever her age may be, 
if she is there he can not be without companion- 
ship. My dear lady, be reasonable. If he has a 
child grown up, or nearly so, he should stay at 
home. A great many of us have not even that 
inducement,” said the old man, who was an old 
bachelor ; “ but no kind lady opens her doors to 
us.” He looked at her sharply with his keen 
eyes, and she felt, with intense annoyance, that 
she was getting agitated and excited in spite of 
herself. 

“Mr. Seton,” she said, with some dignity, “ if 
any one has been misrepresenting my friendship 
for Mr. Beresford, I can not help that. It is wick- 
ed as well as unkind, for I think I have been of 
use to him. I think I have helped him to see 
that he can not abandon his life. I don’t mean 
to defend myself. I have not done any thing to 
be found fault with; friendship—” 

“Is a delusion,” said the old man. “ Friend- 
ship between a man and a woman! There is no 
sense in it. I don’t believe a word of it. Mean- 
ing no harm to you, my dear lady. You don’t 
mean any harm; but if you talk to me of friend- 
ship—” 

“Then I had better say nothing,”’ she answer- 
ed, quickly. ‘“ My husband’s representative—if 
you call yourself so—has no right to treat me 
with rudeness. I have nothing more to say.” 

“ My dear lady,” said old Mr. Seton, “ if I have 
appeared rude I am unpardonable. But you'll 
forgiveme? I mean nothing but your good. And 
all I want is a little prudence—the ordinary pre- 
servatives.” 

“] will none of them,” she said, with a flush 
of indignation. “I have nothing to be afraid of, 
and I will not pretend to be prudent, as you call 
it. Let the world think or say what it pleases— 
it is nothing to me.” 

Then there was 4 pause, and Mrs. Meredith be- 
took herself to her work—a woman's safety-valve 
—and labored as if for a wager, while the old 
plenipotentiary sat opposite to her, confounded 
and absorbed, as she thought. But Mr. Seton 
was too old and experienced to be much abashed 
by anything. He sat silent, collecting his forces 
for a renewed attack. 

“] have made a mistake,” said the hypocritical 
old man. “It can do’no harm to you, all that has 
come and gone. I was thinking of my own self- 
ish kind that give most weight to what affects 
themselves, and I am rightly punished. A lady 
sans reproche like yourself may well be sans peur. 
But that is not the whole question, my dear mad- 
am. There is the man to be considered.” 

When he said this she raised her eyes, which 

had been fixed on her work, and looked at him 
with some anxiety, which was so much gained. 
* “ You will not doubt my word when I say there’s 
a great difference between men and women,” said 
the old diplomatist. “ What is innocent for one 
is often very dangerovs for the other, and vice 
versa: you will not deny that.” 

She did not make any reply, but continued to 
look at him. Her attention at last was secured. 

“If I were to tell you the instances of this that 
have come under my own observation! I have 
known a poor creature who got much kindness 
in a house on account of his defects and defi- 
ciencies, and .because every body was sorry for 
him, who gave it out, if you'll believe me, and 
really thought, that what his kind friends wanted 
was to marry him to the daughter of the house. 
It’s not uncommon, and I dare say, without going 
further, that you can remember things that per- 
haps you laughed at.” 

“ All this bas nothing to do with Mr. Beres- 
ford,” she said, quietly, but with a flush of rising 
offense. 

‘*No—no.” He made a hesitating answer, and 
looked at her. Mrs. Meredith fell into the snare. 

“If he has misunderstood my sympathy for his 
troubles, if he has ventured to suppose—”’ 

“Cara has gone out with her aunt,” said Ed- 
ward, coming in hastily; “ but there is really some- 
thing wrong in the house. Mr. Beresford called 
me into his room, looking very much distressed. 
He told me to tell you that he thourtht of leaving 
home directly, then changed his mind, and said I 
was not to tell you.” 

“Why do you tell me, then?” cried his moth- 
er, with impatience. “ What is it to me where 
he is going? Am I always to be worried with 
other people’s troubles? I think I have plenty 
of my own without that.” 

Edward looked at her with great surprise. Such 
outbreaks of infatuation from his gentle mother 
were almost unknown to him. “He looks very 


“ill,” he said, “very much disturbed: something 


must have happened. Why should not I tell 
you? Are you not interested in our old friend? 
Then something very extraordinary has happen- 
ed, I suppose.” 

“Oh, my boy,” cried Mrs. Meredith, in her ex- 
citement, “that is what Mr. Seton has come about ! 
He says poor James Beresford comes too often 
here. He says I am too kind to him, and that 
people will talk, and he himself thinks— Ah!’ 
she cried, suddenly, “what am I saying to the 
boy ?” 

Edward went up to her hurriedly and put his 
arm round her, and thus standing, looked round 
defiant at the meddler. Oswald, too, entered the 
room at this moment. The hour for luncheon 


approached, and naturally called these young men, 
still in the first bloom of their fine natural appe- 


tites, from all corners of the house. “ What's 
the matter?” he said. But he had another verse 
of his poem in his head, which he was in great 
haste to write down, and he crossed over te the 
writing-table in the back drawing-room, and did 
not wait for any reply. Edward, on the contrary, 
put the white shield of his own youthfulness at 
once in front of his mother, and indignant met 
the foe. 

“People have talked a long time, I suppose,” 
said Edward, “that there was nobody so kind as 
my mother, and I suppose because you have train- 
ed us, mamma, we don't understand what it means 
to be too kind. You do, Sir,” cried the young 
man, with generous impertinence; “ you think it 
is possible to be too innocent—too good.” 

“Yes, you young idiot!” cried the old man, 
jumping up in a momentary fury. Then he cooled 
down, and reseated himself witha laugh. “There 
is the bell for lunch,” he said; “and I don’t mean 
to be cheated out of the luncheon, which, of course, 
you will give me, by the freaks of these puppies 
of yours, madam. But, Oswald is a philosopher; 
he takes it easy,” he added, looking keenly at the 
placid indifference of the elder son. 

“Oswald takes every thing easy,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, with a sigh. And they went down 
stairs to luncheon, and no man could have been 
more cheerful, more agreeable, than the old In- 
dian. He told them a hundred stories, and paid 
Mrs. Meredith at least a score of compliments. 
“This indulgence will put it out of my power to 
be at your levee this afternoon,” he said; “ but 
there will be plenty of worshipers without me. I 
think the neglected women in this town—and no 
doubt there’s many—should bring a prosecution 
against ladies like you, Mrs. Meredith, that charm 
more than your share; and both sexes alike, men 
and women. I hear but one chorus, ‘ There’s no- 
“yan so delightful as Mrs. Meredith,’ wherever 

go.” 

“We are all proud of your approbation,” said 
Oswald, with much solemnity: he was always 
light-hearted, and had no desire to inquire par- 
ticularly into the commotion of which he had 
been a witness. But Edward kept his eyes upon 
his mother, who was pale with the excitement 
she had come through. What that excitement 
meant, the young man had very little idea. Some- 
thing had disturbed her, which was enough for 
her son; and, curiously enough, something had 
disturbed the neighbors too, whom Edward ac- 


cepted without criticism as we accept people whom | 


we have known all our lives. He was curious, 
and rather anxious, wondering what it might be. 
But as for Mrs. Meredith, the idea of commu- 
nicating to her sons even the suggestion that she 
would be spoken of with levity, or criticised as a 
woman, appalled her when she thought of it. She 
had cried out, appealing to the boys in her agita- 
tion, but the moment after felt that she could 
bear any thing rather than make them aware that 
any one hgd ventured upon a word to her on such 
subjects. She exerted herself to be as vivacious 
as her visitor; and as vivacity was not in hee 
way, the little forced gayety of her manner at- 
tracted the attention of her sons more than the 
greatest seriousness would have done. Even Os- 
wald was roused to observe this curious change. 
“What has happened?” he said to his brother. 
He thouglit the Spy had been finding fault with 
the expenditure of the household, and thought 
with alarm of his own bills, which had a way of 
coming upon him as a surprise when he least ex- 
pected them. It was almost the only thing that 
could have roused him to interest, for Oswald felt 
the things that affected Oswald to be of more im- 
portance than any thing else could be. As for 
Edward, he awaited somewhat tremulously the dis- 
closure which he expected after Mr. Seton’s de- 
parture. But Mrs. Meredith avoided both of them 
in the commotion of her feelings. She shut her- 
self up into her own room to ponder the question, 
and, as was natural, her proud impulse of resist- 
ance yielded to reflection. Her heart ached a 
good deal for poor Beresford, a little for herself. 
She too would miss something. Something would 
be gone out of her life which was good and pleas- 
ant. Her heart gave a little throb, a sudden ache 
came into her being. Was there harm in it? she 
asked herself, aghast. Altogether the day was 
not a pleasant one for Mrs. Meredith. It seemed 
to plunge her back into those agitations of youth 
from which surely middle age ought to delivenm 
woman. It wronged her in her own eyes, makin 
even her generous temper a shame to her. H 
she been too good ? as he said—too kind ? an ac- 
cusation which is hurtful, and means something 
like insult to a woman, though to no other creat- 
ure. Too kind! No expression of contempt, no 
insinuated slander, gan be more stinging than this 
imputation of having been too kind. Had she 
been too kind to h@x sorrowful neighbor? Had 
she led him to believe that her kindness was 
something more t indness? She, whose spe- 
cial distinction it was to be kind, whose daily court 
was established on no other foundation, whose 
kindness was the breath of her nostrils—was this 
quality, of which she had come to be modestly 
conscious, and of which, perhaps, she was a little 
proud, to be the instrument of her humiliation ? 
She was not a happy wife, nor, indeed, a wife at 
all, except in distant and not very pleasant recol- 
lection, and in the fact that she had a watchful 
husband, at the end of the world, keeping guard 
over her. Was it possible that she had given oc- 
casion for his interference—laid herself open to 
his scorn? It seemed to the poor woman as if 
heaven and earth had leagued against her. Too 
kind ; suspected by the jealous man who watched 
her; despised by the ungrateful man by whom 


her tender generosity had been misinterpreted. . 


She sent down a message.to Cara that she was 


not going out. She sent word to her visitors that . 


she had a headache.- She saw nobody all day 
long. Too kind! The accusation stung in the 
tenderest point, and was more than she could 
bear. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


The Boys of '76: 


A History of the Battles of the Revolution. Ry Cuartes CarLeton Corrin, Author of ‘‘ My 
Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” ‘* Following the Flag,” ** Four Years of Fighting,” ‘‘Win- 


ning his Way,” ‘‘Our New Way Round the World,” &c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo,Cloth, $3 00. 


The Catskill Fairies. | 
By Viroisia W. Jounson, Author of ‘‘ Joseph the Jew,” “‘ A Sack of Gold,” ‘‘ The Calder- 


wood Secret,” &c. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $3 00. A Superb Gift-Book. 


Historical Studies. 
By Evcene Lawrence. §8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 


History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. 
By Joun Wiii1am Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of New 
York, Author of a ‘* Treatise on Human Physiology,” “* Civil Policy of America,” ‘* History of 
the American Civil War,” &c. Revised Edition, in2 vols. 12mo,Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, $6 50. 


The Andes and the Amazon; 


Or, Across the Continent of South America. By James Orrtoyr, Ph.D., Professor ot Nat- 
ural History in Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, N. Y. ‘Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second Journey Across the Continent 
from Pard to Lima and Lake Titicaca. With 2 Maps and Numerous Ll's. 8vo,Cloth, $3 00. 


Goldsmith's Poetical Works. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50; Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


Morning and Evening Exercises. 


Selected from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer. 
Edited by Lyman Assotr. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Roan, $4 00. 


Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths. 


By Lyman Aspott. Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Delaroche, Durham, and 
Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 25. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Half 


Square 4to, Cloth, Il- 


Books from $3 50 to $4 00. 
Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


By Samvet Apams Drake, Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” Historie Fields and 
Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 50; 
Half Calf or Half Morocco, $5 75. 


Remains of Lost Empires: 


Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with some Notes on 
India and the Cashmerian Himalayas. By P.V.N.Myers, A.M. Iil's. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Life of Andrew Hull Foote, 


Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By James Mason Hoppty, Professor in Yale College. 
With a Portrait on Steel and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. 


By J. A. MacGanan. With Map and Illustrations. Crewn 8vo, Cloth, 83 50. 


Malacea, Indo-China, and China; 


Or, Ten Years’ Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Taomson, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Illustrations of China and its People.” With over 60 Illustrations from the 
Author’s own Photographs and Sketches. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Jesus of Nazareth: 
His Life and Teachings ; Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by Reference to the 
Manners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By Lrmwawx 
Axnssott. With Designs by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveléd 
Edges, $3 50; Sheep, $4 00; Half Calf, $5 25. : 


The Mikado’s Empire. 


Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Experience, Ob- 
servations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874. By Witttam Excior Grirris, A.M., late of 
the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, Copiously Illustrated. vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 


Ilustrated from Designs by Joseru Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp Wurmrer. 
With Letter-press by Grraup F.Z.8. 4to, Cloth, Gilt 


Books from $4 50 te 96 60. 
Homes Without Hands; + 


Being a Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. By J.G. Woop, M.A.,F.L.S. With about 140 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled, $4 50; Sheep, $5 00; Roan, $5 50; Half Calf, $6 75; Full Morocco, $9 00. 


The First Century of the Republic. 


A Review of American Progress. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $5 50; Half Morocco, $7 25. 


The Life of Joha Locke. 


By H. R. Fox Bourne. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 


By his Néphew, G. Orro Trevetran, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in 2 vols. 
8vo,Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, 86 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree Calf,815 00. 


Macaulay's History of England. 


From the Accession of James II. By Lord Macavtay. In Five Volumes.—A handsome 
Octavo Library Edition, complete. With elaborate Index. Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; 
Half Calf, $21 25.—A popular Duodecimo Edition, complete. With elaborate Index. Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Calf, $13 75. 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ropert Aris Wittmorr. With English and American 
Additions by Evart A. Duyckinck. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 Illustrations. Ele- 
gant Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, 89 00. 


The Land and The Book ; ~ 


Or, Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 

of the Holy Land. By W. M. Tuomsox, D.D. With Maps of Palestine, a Plan of Jerusalem, 

and Several Hundred Engravings. 2 vols.,12mo,Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 50. 


Bible Lands: 


Their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Vax- 
Lennep, D.D.  Lilustrated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings and two Colored Maps. 
8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, 85 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 


The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, 
From the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thousand Miles on Horseback. By the 
Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D.  Lillustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Ismailia: 
A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade. 
Organized by Ismarit, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samune W. Baker, Pasha, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S. With Maps, Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Illustrations by Zwecxer 
and Duranp. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, 87 25. 


Elisée Reelus’s Works. 
THE EARTH: A Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. By 
Exviste Recius. ‘Translated by the late B. B. Woopwarp, M.A., and Edited by Henry 
Woopwakrp, British Museum. Illustrated with 234 Maps inserted in the Text, and 23 Page 
Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, 35 00; Half Calf, 487 25. 
THE OCEAN, Atmosphere, and Life. 
of the Life of the Globe. By E:iste Recrvs. Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 
27 Maps printed in Colors. Svo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 25. 


The Atmosphere. 


Translated from the French of Camit_e FLamManion.. Edited by James Grarsuer, F.R.S. 
With 10 Chromo-Lithographs and 86 Woodcuts. 8vo, Cloth, 86 00; Half Calf, $8 25. 


A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 


For Popular and Professional Use; comprising full Information on Biblical, Theological, and 
Ecclesiastical Subjects. With nearly One Thousand Maps and Illustrations. Edited by the 
Rev. Lyman Apport, with the Co-operation of the Rev. T. C. Conant, D.D. Royal 8vo, 
containing over 1000 pages, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, #7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50. 


Books from $7 00 % S18 00, 
Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 


Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of ‘* The Thirty 
Years’ War.” By Joun Loturop Motiey, LL.D., D.C.L. With Llustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, $11 50. a 


The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; 


Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tradi- 

tions of the last War for American Independence. By Benson J, Lossine. With 882 Il- 

lustrations, engraved on wood by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from original Sketches by the 
uthor. Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large &vo. Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, 
850; Full Roan, $9 00; Half Calf, or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


The Heart of Africa ; 


Or, Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre of Africa. 
From 1868 to 1871. By Dr. Georg Scuweinrurtu. ‘Translated by Evtew E. Frewer. 
With an Introduction by Wixwoop Reape. Illustrated by about 130 Woedcuts from 
Drawings made by the Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


The Geographical Distribution of Animals. 
With a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past Changes 
of the Earth’s Surface. By ALrrep Russet Wacvace, Author of the ** Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: 


From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Characteristic Selectiong,from the 
Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. By 
James Grant Witsoy, With Portraits on Steel. 2 vuls, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 


The Rime of the/Ancient Mariner. 


By Samvet Tayrtor Llustrated by Gustave Dore. 
trated and sumptuous volume. Folio, Cloth, $10 00. 


: 
The Complete Works ot Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge. 
With an introductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. Edited by 
Rev.W.G.T. Suepp, D.D. Complete in Seven Volumes. With Portrait. 12mo,Cloth, $10 50. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


A History. By Joun Loturore Morrier, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portrait of William of 
Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, #10 50; Sheep, $12 WO; Half Calf, $17 25. 


History of the United Netherlands : 
From the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. With a full View 
of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. By Joun Lorngor Motvey, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portraits. 4 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $16 00; Half Calf, $25 00. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; 


Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tra- 
ditions of the War for Independence: By Benson J. Lossinc. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $1400; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00, ‘ 


The History of the United States. , 
First Series.—From the First Settlement of the Country to the Adoption of the Federal 
stitution. Second Series. —From the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the 16th 
Congress. By Rrcnarp Hittpretn. 6 vols.,8vo, Cloth, $18; Sheep, $21; Half Calf, $31 50. 


A magnificently illas- 


Being the Second Series of a Descriptive tuber 
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